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The New Standard. 


A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDARD, ILLUSTRATED BY A 
NEW COLORED MAP, WILL BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


APPLETONS’ 
American Standard Geographies. 


A Comprehensive Course, two Books, for Graded Schools. 


Int. Price. Ex. Price. 
APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


$0.35 $0.55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 15 1.25 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this subject that 
should be given in a school course. 
APPLETON®S’ GEOGRAPHIES gsc especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, and 
their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 
APHIES introduce topics acco: 
APPLETON®S’ GEOGRAPHIES combine beauty of lilustration and typography with every element 
of mechanical superiority. 
APPLETON®S’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGBAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction, 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
APPLETON®’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 
APPLETON®S’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard, 


A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for 
examination, will be forwarded, post-poid on receipt of introduction price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ABOUT APRIL Ist, 1884. 


Hygienic Physiology 


TO 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS. 
Adapted from “14 Weeks’ Course in Human Physiology.” 


BY 


J. DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D., 


EDITED AND ENDORSED for the use of SCHOOLS (in accordance with the recent LEGISLATION 
upon this subject) by the DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUC- 
TION of the W. C. T. U. of the Untrep States, under the direc- 
tions of Mrs, Mary H. Hunt, Supt. 


This work will contain all the excellent and popular features that have given 
Dr. Steele's Physiology so wide acirculation; with carefully-prepared sections upon 
the Physiological Action of Alcohol, Tobacco, Opium, 
ete. These are scattered through the book as each organ is treated. This sub- 
ject is examined from a purely scientific stand-point, and represents the latest 
teachings at home and abroad. While there is no attempt to incorporate a temper- 
ance lecture in a school-book, yet the terrible effects of these “Stimulants and 
Narcotics,” especially upon the young, are set forth all the more impressively, since 
the lesson is taught merely by the presentation of facts that lean toward no one’s 
prejudices, and admit of no answer or escape. In this edition unusual space is 
given to the subject of Ventilation, which is now attracting so much atten- 
tion throughout the country. 

Specimen Copy $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


PREPARED BY ACCOMPLISHED SCHOLARS AND EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS, INCLUDES: 


Maury’s Geographies. 


The most successful and popular books of their kind; everywhere giving the greatest satisfaction. Element- 
nry, 54 cents; Revised Mauual, $1.28; Revised Physical, $1.20; Wall Maps (set of eight), 


#10. Mailed on receipt of price. 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


h ives new zest and interest In this foundation study of the schools, The best scholars of the 
A pte? = his series the highest praise. As text-books they are without a superior. New Latin 
Primer, 75 cts.; Latin Grammar, 81.00; Latin Kender, 72 ets.; Latin Exercise Book, 
72 cts,; Fifth Boek of Caesar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALCEBRA, at 6O cts.; PERRIN’S CASAR’S CIVIL WAR, 
at $1.00; HOLMES’S NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $/,00, 


A marvel of comprehensiveness and usefulness for every student and business man.®It is a work of highest 
tharacter and authority, prepared by the ablest scholars; 45 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 
WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 
furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. They are all warranted of superior and stand- 
ard quality. “Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the energy 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitude 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
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—-BOOK SLATES.— 


CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED 
WITH THE 


Silicate Book Slates 


because they are light, noiseless, and durable; have a 
fine, smooth, beautiful surface, easily erased; bound in 
fine black cloth; attractive in appearance; will wear for 
~. All the children in the public schools of New 
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/ a mistake in allowing their children to carry a heavy 
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Great Organ Patent Case 

contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by tlie manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Vt. 


Estey Organ Co., 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P.O. Box 35. 
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CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
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It has been exclusively adopted in every 
school where it has been shown. 
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‘““WHAT’S THE LESSON FOR TO-DAY ?” 


Little Bess, with laughing eyes, 
Brightly blue as summer skies, 
Came to me one morn in May, 
Asking in her eager way, 

‘* Whav’s the lesson for to-day ?” 


And I told her, then and there, 
What I wished her to prepare. 
But new meaning (strange to say), 
In the childish query lay, 

‘* What's the lesson for to-day ?”’ 


And I pondered o’er and o’er 
What I scarce had thought before,— 
As | went my wonted way, 
Do my duty, sad or gay, 
What's my lesson for the day?’ 


Students in the school of life, 

’ Mid its struggles and its strife, 

Let us ask, in childlike way, 

Of the Teacher we obey, 
‘*What’s the lesson for to-day ?” 


And the answer God will give, 
He will show us how to live, 
Teach us of His perfect way, 
Grant us wisdom that we may 
Learn the lesson of the day. 


Bolton, Mass., March 17, 1884. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The inquiry is certainly pertinent, why children 
learn so much and know so little.—Supt. A P. Stone. 


— It is a better education to know how and where to 


look for facts than to attempt to memorize all facts.— 
Supt. B. B. Snow, Auburn, N. Y. 


— The grand truth that guides us in our school work 
is, that whatever we habitually do tends to permanence 
of character in that direction.—Supt. J. W. Dowd, Toledo. 


— The object of all good teaching is the cultivation 
of mental power, and the learning of a set of useful 
facts. The two halves make the whole of education.— 
Minn. Jour. of Ed. 


— Boston has set a good example to every other city 
in declaring that women should receive the same wages 
as men who do the same work in the public schools.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


— The poise and self-control of the teacher, and the 
concentration of many minds, control those who are in- 


clined to be restless and inattentive by a well-known 
psychological law.—Supt. Hawley, Gloucester, Mass. 


SELY-wELP.—The power to do work independently 
of any help is the most valuable gift of education; and 
the hours spent by children in working problems in 
school or at home, without assistance or interference, 


are hours of truest training and development.—Supt. 
G. R. Dwelley, Watertown, Mass. 


Consrryatism.—A form or a ceremony, if it but 
originates with us, becomes hallowed from that simple 
cause, though it may actually be of little genuine worth. 


This is probably the explanation in a large measure, 
of that bodeful conservatism and complacency which 
too largely characterize educators,—.Schoolmaster. 


‘o°6-7| fects! does it show good blood for those self conceited 


OVER-PRESSURB.—Any system implies a standard, 
and this standard must be pitched to suit average ca- 
pacities. Individual cases of breakdowns are no reflec- 
tion on the standard. To prevent them, the standard 
must be indefinitely lowered till it becomes a farce for 
the majority, or else provision must be made to elimi- 
nate those who cannot stand the strain.—London Jour. 
of Kducation. 

SELF-aPPoInTED Critics.—It frequently happens 
that men who are the products of our public schools for- 
get that they owe them anything better than contempt- 
uous criticism. They remind us of the action of the 
viper brought to life by the warmth of the traveler’s 
bosom,—restored to strength but to wound with a poi- 
sonous fang. What if the system contains some de- 


critics, who were made by the use of the schools, to be 
continually hurling their rehashed arguments before 
the public? If they have anything better to substitute, 


why is it not brought forward ? If not, is there an ex- 
cuse for trying to tear down an institution when their 
efforts, properly directed, might remedy the few defects 
it contains ?— Missouri Sch. Jour. 


Tue Future Civinization.—Shall the active man 
of the future limit himself in his department that he 
may gain a polish that will make him the more agree- 
able companion? or, that he may serve the world’s 
purpose the better, shall he, by his education, largely 
separate himself from all others ? What this differen- 
tiation has come to, is shown by the fact that a learned 
academy not long ago honored with a gold medal a 
memoir which no member had read. A meeting of 
this society has often been compared toa funeral,—a 
funeral only to be enlivened by the queries of some gar- 
rulous layman ; and how can it be otherwise when the 
words of our wiseacre fall upon the ears of others, in- 
capable of vibrating in sympathy ?—Science. 

THe Mopern are not sorry to 
see that the Cambridge Senate has rejected the proposal 
to establish a modern-language tripos, and wish the 
majority had been larger. It was only forty to thirty- 
nine. The modern languages are most useful, but the 
study of them, even if their literatures are included, 
does not necessarily educate. The women who used to 


emblem of the public school. The prime object of an 
examination should be solely to test the proficiency of 
the pupil and to ascertain the thoroughness with which 
he has pursued his studies. Two examinations each 
year are ample for this purpose, and, properly conducted 
will be a reliable guide for promotion. The tendency of 


teachers to teach, and of pupils to study, for examina- 
tion results will be in a great measure avoided, and 
much profitless toil of teachers and nervous anxiety of 
pupils will be escaped.— Supt. B. B. Snow, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN TEACHING 
FACTS. 


Average pupils learn facts only too easily. Some 
teachers, remembering the difficulty of getting any ree- 
itation of facts from their scholars, may be ready to dis- 
pute this statement. And yet if they will consider how 
often the memory of a fact depends on associating it 
with a certain part of the page, or with its alphabetical 
relation to certain other facts, I shall not seem to be so 
far from the truth. Even our best scholars rely uncon- 
sciously a good deal on such mechanical helps to mem- 
ory. Nor do these props always fail as soon as they are 
supposed to do. I dare say some of the most mature of 
us occasionally become aware, with mortification, that 
some of our cherished facts rest upon no better basis. 
It would probably be wrong to disparage all such ar- 
tificial aid to memory, for there are many facts which 
we need to use so constantly that it is essential to know 
them by any means, however artificial. It makes no 
difference in the accuracy of an accountant, whether he 
originally learned that 5-4-6 11, by remembering 
how the figures looked on the page, or by actually find- 
ing that five apples on one side of his desk and six on 
the other would give him eleven in all. Few of us 
would like to give up the cherished doggerel of “ Thirty 
days hath September,” or the list of English kings, be- 
ginning, “ First, William the Norman.” Nevertheless, 
a living fact which has really roused our imagination is 
generally so much more valuable than the fact per se, 
that it is most desirable to guard our pupils, if we can, 
against the arbitrary signs of knowledge. The more 
glibly they recite a difficult lesson, the more we must 
be on the alert to make them feel the facts they are 


know them are now turning to harder and more educa- 
tive studies. Some of theleast educated men in Europe 
speak two or three languages, and there is always a prac- 
tical difficulty in examinations. Men who have learned 
languages by residence, as we learn English, cannot be 


kept out, and very often know nothing else. The chil- 
dren of the Continental English are not the persons, as 
a rule, who deserve university honors.—London Spec. 


Tact AND TALENT.—Talent is something, but tact is 
everything. Talent is serious, grave, and respectable ; 
tact is all that, and more, too. It is not a sixth sense, 
but it is the life of all the five. It is the open eye, the 
quick ear, the judging taste, the smell, and the lively 
touch ; it is the interpreter of all riddles, the surmounter 
of all difficulties, the remover of all obstacles. It is 
useful in all places and at all times; it is useful in sol- 
itude, for it shows a man his way into the world; it is 
useful in society, for it shows him his way through the 
world. Talent is power, tact is momentum; talent 
knows what to do, and tact knows how to do it; talent 


makes a man respectable, tact will make him respected ; 
talent is wealth, tact is ready money. For all the prac- 
tical purposes of life, tact carries against talent ten to 
one.— Student. 

Written Examinations. —I recommend the dis- 
continuance of a part of the written examinations which 
have for some years been a prominent feature of school- 
work. Experience shows that the benefits resulting 
therefrom do not counterbalance the evil tendencies in- 
separable from frequent written examinations. The 


interrogation-point has become too prominently the 


chattering about. 

The most effectual way to do this is to refer every 
fact to personal experience. Though no one of us is 
the center of the universe, each of us must be the center 
of his own sphere of observation. We seldom get any 
firm grasp on a fact till we can compare it to something 
we have ourselves noticed. A child may learn without 
difficulty that the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in De- 
cember; but his knowledge of the fact is something 
very different, if, on one of our bleak Forefathers’ 
Day, he is reminded of the anniversary, and made to 
compare his own shiver at the thought of leaving his 
warm fireside, with the sensations his ancestors must 
have felt in landing on an uninhabited shore, where 
there was not even a shelter to receive them. He will 
never forget then that the Pilgrims landed in Decem- 
ber, and, though the fact itself may not be very impor- 
tant, either intellectually or morally, he cannot have 
thought about it in this way without realizing a little 
what the Pilgrims were willing to suffer for conscience’s 
sake, and probably not without reflecting a little on 
their character and principles. An imaginative child 
would indeed see all this in the word “ December,” even 
on a July day; but all children are not imaginative 
enough to think much of the full meaning of words, so 
a teacher can hardly afford to miss so good a chance as 
Forefathers’ Day to introduce the personal element into 
her teaching. 

Older people are well aware how much their own 
knowledge gains from such help. It is safe to say that 
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hundreds of thousands of us know vastly more about 
Luther to-day than we should have known if his birth- 
day had not been celebrated in the Protestant churches 
in every land. “Nov. 10, 1483,” is a simple-looking 
date enough ; but when the mighty influence, starting 
from that point of time, is traced, step by step, down 
through four hundred years, it has quite a new signifi- 
cance. 

We all appreciate, too, the value of our Revolutionary 
anniversaries as a means of education. This generation 
of children have lived through that era of our history in- 
stead of learning its events from the printed page. 

Our teachers seem ready to avail themselves of the 
personal element now far more than was once the case, 
and just so far education is on a surer basis than for- 
merly. A Boston teacher takes her pupils to see the 
North Carolina exhibit in the Mechanics’ Fair, instead 
of requiring them to learn by heart the list of produc- 
tions of that State. A teacher in the country shows 
her scholars an island or a river, instead of expecting 
definitions to be committed to memory. 

This is simple object-teaching, you say, and so it is. 
All object-teaching contains a personal element, but the 
personal element may appear in other forms than as an 
appeal to the eye. A teacher who has been on a Tour- 
jée vacation-trip finds it easy to impress some effects of 
latitude on a child’s mind, by merely relating that while 
in Scotland she could see to read till ten o’clock at night ; 
and if a child’s curiosity were once roused by such a 
remark, he would not forget that the latitude of Edin- 
burg is higher by some degrees than thatof Boston. A 
teacher who took pains to read some similar experience 
to her class might make a similar impression, but, after 
all, it would be more vivid to the child whose own 
teacher had seen the late sunsets of the far North. 


Next to our own experience is always that of the people 
we know. For that reason, a teacher who has skill may 
make her scholars teach each other in cases where they 
have had different experiences. In a Boston class, for 
instance, there is one child from Chicago, another from 
New York, and another, perhaps, just arrived from Ire- 
land. None of them is so stupid as not to know some 
things which are new to the other scholars, and perhaps 
to the teacher. The great trouble is that they cannot 
tell what they know, least of all in a formal recitation. 
But there are teachers who would know how to make 
the little Irish boy talk through the recess to the won- 
dering group round her desk, and tell them more about 
the Green Isle and the blue ocean than they could learn 
in many days from books, Nothing could be better 
than this in the way of education. It is a great thing 
for any child to learn how to express what is really in 
him; and the perception that he knows something which 
others do not is an encouragement to self-respect. It 
also corrects the tendency to make pretences to knowl- 
edge he has not. It is good for the other children, too. 
It not only teaches them facts in the most vivid way,— 
which is the immediate point of interest in this paper,— 
but it shows them where their little neighbor is their 
superior, and leads them to examine the claims to supe- 
riority, which they may have arrogated to themselves, a 
little more carefully, and it gives them a little warmer 
feeling of fellowship. 

Whatever reaches the emotions and turns them in the 
right channel accomplishes the greatest possible good 
in any education. Consequently, all studies like history 
or reading, which can be made to bear directly on char- 
acter, should be taught with that chiefly in view. 

Just now we are dealing with methods of imparting 
facts rather than morals, yet, strange to say, they are 
almost identical. Beginners learn history faster through 
biography than in any other way, because they can 
compare the motives and actions of their heroes with 
their own. A child, who knows nothing of the making 
or keeping of laws, cannot study,the various changes in 
our Constitution with much interest, but he can learn 
something of Washington and Adams and Clay and 
Lincoln; and by-and by, when he has begun to take 
some interest in a public question, — brought to the 
consideration of Civil Service Reform, for instance, by 
his father’s losing his position from political reasons,— 
he will be ready to look with care at other questions, 

and to understand their influence in the past. 
Some children learn more of zodlogy from playing 


with a pet cat or dog than others will ever know, how- 
ever instructed by books. 

Of course such examples might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and are being so multiplied every day by teach- 
ers who realize the importance of the personal element 
in their work. H., E. P. 


NATURE STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES H. FORD. 


VIII. 

In carrying out the idea presented in the last paper, 
specimens and pictures must be used,—are absolutely 
indispensable. Pictures take the place of specimens 
only when the latter are unattainable, otherwise are to 
be used in connection with them. In the case of insects 
this can easily be done. The children, under direction 
of the teacher, and with a little practice, will become 
excellent collectors. A gauze net upon a wire or wooden 
hoop, with a handle attached, will serve to catch the 
insects; a little cyanide of potassium will speedily and 
effectually “put them to sleep.”* Pasteboard boxes,— 
if nothing better can be had,—with some goft lining at 
the bottom for pins to stick into, will hold a collection 
for reference and comparison. Have plenty of dupli- 
cates for study, and at least one or two specimens of 
the more common species for each member of the class. 
Where practicable, have the insects studied before they 
become dry. 

More complete direction for collecting and preserving 
specimens of all kinds may be found in the many books 
and pamphlets devoted especially to that subject. A 
few wide-mouthed bottles and a little aJcohol will pre- 
serve the smaller reptiles and fishes, while the larger 
may be skinned and stuffed with sawdust. 
older pupils, some of them may be induced to try their 
hands at taxidermy, and thus the collection may, in 
time, contain the leading species of the birds and smaller 
mammals of the region. If nothing more can be done, 
the skins may be easily preserved, and the peculiarities 
of different groups be shown by head, wings, feet, and 
tail. The skull and feet of a calf, cow, or sheep, and 
those of dog or cat, squirrel, rat, mole, and other small 
mammals,, as well as those of birds, will, if cleaned and 
dried, be very helpful in illustrating the connection 
between structure and habit.f 

I have often been asked what bearing this collection 
of specimens will have upon that most recent develop- 
ment of Christianity, the work of the Humane Society. 
“ Will not the collecting and killing of animals tend to 
encourage in the children a destructive instinct, and to 
repress humane feelings?” I answer, “No,—that is, 
if the teacher assume the proper attitude upon the 
question.” 

The study of the external and internal anatomy of 
an invertebrate, a fish, or reptile, or even of a bird or 
mammal, should lead to a conception of Divine wisdom 
and skill otherwise unattainable, and to an unwilling- 
ness to wantonly destroy or injure that which has been 
the object of Divine plan and forethought. Vivisection, 
of course, is not intended, and the children should be 
taught to place the killing of animals for purposes of 
study upon the plane where it belongs,—by the side of 
slaughter for food. As the latter is for physical growth 
and development, so the other is for the development of 
the mind, to satisfy a thirst for knowledge, and to afford 
better acquaintance with the Creator’s work. Experi- 
ment has shown that men can thrive without the use 
of flesh for food, but I believe that the fullest mental 
development cannot be obtained without a study of the 
animal kingdom. 

Every teacher will probably not be able to do all that 
is here suggested in the line of making collections, but 


* Place some cyanide of potassium in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
glass jar, or tin can; cover it with cotton, and then with per- 
forated pasteboard, or, better yet, with a layer of wet plaster 
of paris one-eighth of an inch thick. When this dries, the 
pores will admit the passage of the fumes sufficiently to kill a 
rat in twenty minutes’or less. Place the insects in the can, | 
and in a few minutes the most refractory will be at peace. It 
is hardly necessary to suggest that these fumes should not be 
breathed by the collector. 


t Survall skeletons, with the adhering flesh, may be placed in 
a perforated chalk or cigar-box and buried in an ant-hill. In 


a few weeks they will be clean. 


If there are, 


every teacher can do something at it, and the more the 
better. Supplement this with pictures, not only of the 
animals studied, but also of those allied to them. 
Stories about animals, calculated to arouse an interest 
in their habits, will materially aid in this work. An 
occasional geography hour may be profitably occupied 
in reading accounts of travel, and more especially of 
hunting adventures in the countries studied. The 


| grammar or language-lessons hour may, from time to 


time, be devoted to compositions about the specimens 
studied or the stories read, while these same stories will 
often form excellent supplementary reading. The usual 
drawing-lesson may be varied by the reproduction of 
animals studied from specimens or pictures, and no loss 
be entailed upon the pupil from any point of view. 
The science work of the school will thus be the leaven 
of the school curriculum, vitalizing everything with 
which it comes in contact. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS, F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


XIL.—ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS IN CLASSES. 


(Continued from p. 276, Nov 1, 1883: p. 358, Dec. 6, 1883; p. 373, Dec. 13, 
1883; p. 37, Jan. 17, 1884.) 


FIRST CLASS. 
I.—Srupy. 

Oceanica, West Indies, Mexico, Canada, and Green- 
land, by selected topics. 

Review the Grand Divisi-as by full schedule of top- 
ics. In this review progressive maps of the Grand 
Divisions should be made prominent. 

Comparisons and classifications should be constantly 
required. (See Harper's Geography, Note p. 75; and 
Guyot’s Geographies.) 

As far as possible study the world as a whole, mak- 
ing general comparisons of the different countries in 
reference to physical features, political conditions, pro- 
ductions, manufactures, manners and customs, com- 
mercial relations, etc. 

Let the pupils study the kind, locality, and extent of 
the mining industries of each Grand Division; rail- 
roads, education, condition of women, etc. 

As time permits, study topically such representative 
countries of the world as United States, Brazil, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, China, Japan, 
India, Egypt. 

Such representative cities of the world as New 
York, Boston; London, Paris, Venice, Rome; Pekin, 
Tokio, Benares; Cairo; Rio Janeiro, Batavia, etc. 

Motions of the earth. Apparent motions of the sun. 
Changes of the seasons. Variation in the length of 
day and night. “Standard Time.” 

Constant, periodical, and variable winds. Ocean 
currents, polar and equatorial. Return currents,—Gulf 
Stream, Japan Current. 

Forms of water,—invisible vapor, rain, fog, glaciers, 
icebergs, rivers, etc. 

Coral islands, volcanoes, earthquakes, etc. 


AND READING. 


Talking.—Commercial trip round the world. 

Pleasure trip round the world. Places: visited for 
scenery; for health. 

Manners and customs of the Chinese, Japanese, Hin- 
doos, Negroes, Indians, Esquimeaux, French, Germans, 
Spanish, etc. 

Education in England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Sweden, Russia, China, Japan, India, ete. 

Noted buildings in the world, such as Taj Mahal in 
Acra, India, Pyramids in Egypt, St. Peter’s in Rome, 
Notre Dame in Paris, Parliament Houses in London, 
Cathedrals in Milan, Cologne, Salisbury, etc. ; Capitol 
in Washington, etc. 

Talks about, and reviews of, books of Travel read by 
pupils, 

Railroad routes, railroad centers, steamship routes. 
Foreign and domestic commerce, ete. 

Prominent cities in the advance: In Oceanica,— 
Aucland, Batavia, Honolulu, Manilla, Melbourne, Sid- 
ney, and Wellington. 

In West Indies,—Havana, St. Domingo. 

In Mexico,—Mexico, Vera Cruz. 


In Canada,—Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, 


we 
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In Greenland,—Lichtenfels. 

Reading to the class, or by the class, as time permits ; 
“Voyage of the Yacht Sunbeam,” Brassey; “ Boys 
of other Countries,” Taylor; “Round the World, by a 
Boy,” Smiles; “ Australia,” Eden; “At Home in 
Fiji,” Cumming; “ Through and Through the Trop- 
ics,” Vincent; “JIsland Life,” Wallace; “ Adventures 
of the Young Naturalist,” Gillmore ; “Camp in Carrib- 
bees,” Ober; “A Geographical Reader,” Johonnot ; 
«“ Around the World,” Prime; “ Island of Fire ” (Ice- 
land), Headley; “ Arctic Adventures,” Sargent; Phys- 
ical Geographies,—Guyot, Johnson, Maury, Ansted, etc.; 
“The Subterranean World,” “Alrial World,” “ Polar 
World,” Hartwig; “The Bottom of the Sea,” Sorrel ; 
“Countries of the World,” Brown; “ Ocean Wonders,” 
Damon; “ Ice-Pack and Tundra,” Gilder; ete. 

III. — Hevpes. 
(See previous classes.) 

Globes of various kinds, such as hemisphere-globes, 
blackboard globes, large and small globes, magnetic 
globes; Joslin’s “Solar Telluric Globe” (globe mounted 
at an angle of 414°). Maps of every variety, such as 
simple outline-maps of the Grand Divisions, drawn on 
one piece of manilla paper, upon same scale, to show 
comparative size; outline-maps of the Grand Divisions 
on blackboard cloth; Guyot’s large physical maps; 
same, small size, on card-board; Warren’s Physical 
Maps, with Apgar’s Method of Map-drawing ; Hughes’s 
Political Maps; Sonnenschein and Allen’s Atlas, con- 
taining 31 raised maps ($6.67 at Willard Small’s, 14 
Bromfield street, Boston). 

Reynolds’s Physical and Astronomical Charts, review 
charts, chart giving comparative heights of mountains; 
picture album, scrap-book; printed schedules of topics ; 
enameled colored crayons (New York Crayon Co, 16 
New Church street, N. Y.); two picture frames, large 
and small, with movable board for showing pictures to 
pupils. School Solar Camera (invented and made by 
Charles F, Adams, Normal School, Worcester, Mass.) 

Objects, — Coral, jute, manilla-hemp, pumice-stone, 
sandal-wood, shells, spices, etc., from Oceanica. 

Banana, citron, cocoa-nut, hard woods, ginger, lem- 
ons, logwood, pine-apple, sugar cane, tamarinds, etc, 
from the West Indies. 

Cochineal, jalap, mahogany, quicksilver, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, etc., from Mexico. 

Cannel-coal, cod-fish, gypsum, various woods, etc., 
from Canada. 

Cryolite, eider-down, seal’s skin, spermaceti, whale- 
bone, whale’s-tooth, etc., from Greenland. 

Alum, brass, cinnabar, coal, cocoa-cut and husk, coke, 
coral, cotton-plant, flint, furs, glue, graphite, hops, 
leather, brimstone, marble, mica, mercury, nickel, ores, 
such as copper, gold, iron, lead, silver, zinc; parchment, 
pewter, quartz, rice, rock-salt, sandstone, slate, soda, 
Sponges, starch, sugar, vellum, woods, wool, various 
kinds of manufactured articles from the vicinity of the 
school, etc., to represent North America. 

Allspice, Brazilian diamonds, Brazil-nuts, caoutchouc, 
cloves, coffee-berry, cocaa-nut, indigo, Lima bean, ma- 
hogany, palm-nuts, tapioca, . vanilla-bean, vegetable- 
ivory-nut, etc., to represent South America. 

Clover, dates, ebony, gums, ivory, olives, ostrich- 
feathers, red-pepper, spices, etc., to represent Africa. 

Asafoetida, attar of roses, bamboo, Chinese book, 
chop-sticks, camel’s-hair scarf or shawl, camphor, dates, 
fans, ginger-root, gum-arabic, gutta-percha, idols, India 
ink, lac, lacquered ware, malachite, Mocha coffee, ma- 
nilla hemp, musk-sac, opium, olive-wood, porcelain, plat- 
inum, preserved ginger, raw silk, rice paper, rhubard, 
8ago, sandal-wood, shellac, tea, teak-wood, tortoise-shell, 
etc., to represent Asia. 

Agate, alabaster, amber, borax, chalk, citron, coral, 
cork, eider-down, emery, ermine, hemp, lapis lazuli, lava, 
lemons, licorice, limes, linen, macaroni, madder, model 
of Swiss cottage, mosaics, nutgalls, opal, oranges, otter, 
prunes, raisins, sable, sponges, sulphur, tin, topaz, toys, 
Venetian glass, various kinds of manufactured articles, 
etc., to represent Europe. 

(Pupils, after a little encouragement, will bring to 
the school a large proportion of these articles as a “loan 
collection.” Most of the articles named above, and 
many others, have been thus exhibited by the different 
classes in the Lewis School during the present year.) 


Pictures.—(See previous classes.) 

Helpful pictures will be found inall the geographies ; 
in Harper’s publications of travel; in Harper's Maga- 
zine and Weekly; in the Century, ete. 

For pictures of Oceanica, see “New Guinea,” by 
D’Albertis; “New Zealand,” by Taine; “The Malay 
Archipelago,” by Wallace; etc. 

Mexico, — see “ Mexico To-day,” by Brocklehurst ; 
“Old Mexico,” by Bishop; “Summerland Sketches,” 
by Oswald ; ete. 

West Indies, — see “Santa Domingo,” by Hazard; 
“Camps in the Caribees,” by Ober. 

Greenland,—see Rink’s book on “ Greenland”; “The 
Countries of the World,” Brown, Vol. I. (2261.58.1 
Bates Hall.) 

In addition to books above: North America, — See 
“Picturesque America,” America illustrated, by Wil- 
liams ; “The Great South,” by Ed. King; “The White 
Hills,” by Thos. Star King; “ Arctic Researches,” by 
Hall ; “ Polar Reconnoissance,” by Markham; “ History 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad,” by Smalley; “ Arctic 
Explorations,” by Kane; “ Alaska,” by Whymper; ete. 

South America,—see “South America,” by Marcoy, 
2 vols.; “Brazil,” by Fletcher, by Smith, by Agassiz; 
“Peru,” by Squier; “Venezuela,” by Paez; etc. 

Africa,—see “Land of the Pharoahs,” by Manning; 


“Pyramids, Temples, and Tombs,” by Belzoni ; “Thebes,” : 


by Abney (*5050.12 Bates Hall); “Nile Gleanings,” 
by Stuart; “Family Flight Through Egypt and Syria,” 
by Hale; “ Algeria,” by Herbert; “Our Young Folks 
in Africa,” by McCabe; “Boy Travellers,” Part IV. 
and V., by Knox; all of Baker’s and Stanley’s works, etc. 

Asia, — see “Little People of Asia,” by Miller; 
“China and Its People,” by Thomson (*,* 5010.10 
Bates Hall); “Indian Alps,” by a Lady Pioneer; “Indian 
Pictures,” Urwick ; “ Pathways of Palestine,” by Tries- 
tram; “Those Holy Hills,’ by Manning; “India and 
Its Native Princes,” by Rousselet (*,* 3040.58 Bates 
Hall); “Japan and the Japanese,” by Humbert; 
“ Through Siberia,” by Lansdell; “ Voyage of the Jean- 
nette,” by Mrs. DeLong; “The Voyage of the Vega,” 
by Nordenskiold, etc. 

Europe,—“ Land of the Midnight Sun,” Da Chaillu ; 
“Tn the East,” Mrs. Brassey; “Scrambles Among the 
Alps,” Whymper; “English Pictures,” Manning; 
“French Pictures,” Green; “ Italian Pictures,’ Man- 
ning; “Spanish Pictures,” Manning; “ Spain,” Davil- 
lier; “Swiss Pictures,’ Manning; “ Spanish Vistas,” 
Lathrop; Spain,” Doré ;. “ Pyrenees,” Doré; “Scot- 
tish Pictures,” Manning; “ Land of Lorne,” “Through 
Cyprus,” Thomson (*,* 3080 50 B. Hall); “Rome,” 
Hall, Taine, Wey. 

For the world in general,—see “Le Tour du Monde.” 

Books for consultation : “ Schwatka’s Search,” Gilder ; 
“High Latitudes,” Lord Dufferin; “ Notes on the 
Northern Atlantic,” Brown; “ Hindoos as They Are,” 
Bose; “Pen Pictures of Europe,” Peakes; “To the 
Cape for Diamonds,” “Travels Round the World,” 
Coffin, Seward; “ Malay Archipelago,” Wallace; “ An- 
des and Amazon,” Orton; “ Voyage of Challenger,” 
Thomson; “Nile Gleanings,” Stuart; “On the Des- 
ert,” Field; “Corea,” Griffis; “East of the Jordan,” 
Merrill; “Turkestan,” Schuyler; “Across America 
and Asia,” Pumpelly; “A Flight to Mexico,” Auber- 
tin; “Explorations and Discoveries,” Jones; “The 
Indian Empire,” Hunter; “Cuban Sketches,” Steele; 
“The West,” 1880, Porter; “Due West,” Ballou; 
“Wild Tribes of the Soudan,” James; “Methods of 
Teaching Geography,” Miss Crocker; ‘ Comparative 
Geography,” Ritter; “ Physiography,” Huxley ; “ Forms 
of Water,” Tyndall; “ Manand Nature,” Marsh ; “ The 
Ocean, Tides, Currents,” Jordan ; “ Uncivilized Races,” 
Wood; “Commercial Products of the Sea,” Simmonds ; 
“The Surface Zones of the Globe,” Johnston; “ The 
Earth,” Reclus; “Compendium of Geography and 
Travel” (6 vols.), Stanford. “Mission of the North 
American People,” Gilpin; ‘ Journal of the Am. Geog. 
Soc;” ‘ Reports of the Smithsonian Institute.” 


— Always remember that to educate rightly is not a 
simple and jeasy| thing, but a complex and extremely 
difficult thing, the hardest task that devolves upon 


adult life.—Herbert Spencer. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 
A FEW{OF OUR “GENERAL DIRECTIONS IN FREE- 
HAND BRAWING.” 


BY PAUL A. GARIN, OAKLAND, CAL. 


1. Desire perfection, but do not expect it; at least, not more 
than in writing, of which industrial drawing is an extension, 
2. All the pupils of the class should work simultaneously. 
3. Papils are expressly, forbidden to measure, to rule, to 
erase lines, 
4. Pencils should be long, well sharpened, collected after 
each lesson, kept for drawing purposes only. 
5. Positions. Keep the body erect. The edge of the slate 
or drawing-book should be parallel with that of the desk. 
After each dot or line the slate or book should be held verti- 
cally, at arm’s length, in front of the eyes, turning the book 
or slate about for better examination. 
The pencil should be held 1!¢ inches from its point. It 
should be nearly at a right angle with the line to be drawn. 
Turn the arm, and not the book or slate. 
6. To draw a line: (a) Make adot for each end of the line; 
for a curve, other dots, showing its altitude. (b) Carry the 
pencil three times over the path of the intended line, without 
touching the slate or paper. (c) Sketch the line very lightly, 
looking at the dot it is desired to reach, and not at the point of 
the pencil. If the sketch be wrong, correct it by drawing a 
better line. (d) Line in with a slow, uniform motion, follow- 
ing the sketch. (¢) Make the line of the same size throughout 
its whole length. (/) Make it gray rather than black. (g) 
Use the arm movement. 
m: Except for given lengths, draw on as large a scale as pos- 


8. Practice often on the blackboard. 

9. Drawing time: One hour each week. 

10. No great difficulty is found in drawing when the teacher 
(a) Studies, prepares, and practices each lesson before entering 
the school-room. (b) Uses few words and many corrections. 
(c) Encourages and stimulates the ambition of the pupils, 
causing them to ask questions and to work tastefully and care- 


fully. 


. THE GRASSES. 
VIII.—SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


The sugar-cane, from which the greater part of the sugar 
and molasses is obtained, is native to the southeastern part of 
Asia and to the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The Moors in- 
troduced its cultivation into Spain, and the crusaders into 
Malta, Cyprus, and Candia. The Portuguese planted it on 
the Canary and Madeira Islands, and all the sugar used in 
Europe at the time Columbus discovered America was brought 
from these islands, It is said that Columbus introduced the 
sugar-cane on the Island of Hayti on his second voyage, and 
that it spread from there to the other West India Islands to 
the Southern part of the United States, and to the northern 
and eastern parts of South America. 

The sugar-cane belongs to the family of grasses, and, when 
growing, looks not unlike our Indian corn, It is raised from 
cuttings fifteen or twenty inches long, taken from the topof the 
plant just below the leaves. The remaining part is then cut 
off near the root. From the root spring a number of shoots 
called ratoons; these, with the cuttings, furnish the plants for 
the next year’s crop. The part between the cuttings and the 
root is filled with a pith that contains the juice from which 
sugar is made. The sugar-cane is now cultivated in almost all 
warm climates, but in Java, Mauritius, and Cuba the manu- 
facture of sugar reaches its highest degree of perfection, owing, 
perhaps, to the great extent of the cane plantations. 

It is quite interesting to follow the various processes through 
which the cane passes before it reaches us as refined sugar. 
First, the parts between the cuttings and ratoons are tied up 
into bundles and put into the crushing machine, when the 
jaice is pressed from them. From 100 pounds of cane about 
75 pounds of juice is obtained. When it issues from the press 
it has a sweetish taste and looks like dirty water. It next 
passes into a reservoir, where it receives a dose of quick-lime 
to purify it. It is then run off as quickly as possible into large 
iron or copper kettles, heated either by a fire underneath or 
by steam-pipes carried into the liquid. As the juice becomes 
hot, a scum rises which is taken off by skimming, or the liquid 
is drawn off from the scum. It is very important to have the 
juice free from the scum, otherwise the sugar will not form. 
After boiling a long time very rapidly it becomes thick like 
syrup, and finally crystalizes or grains. The hogsheads to re- 
ceive it are prepared with a number of holes in the bottom in 
order to let the moist part run through; this is our cooking 
molasses; it is sometimes reboiled for the purpose of getting 
more sugar. The sugar remaining in the hogsheads is sent to 
market under the name of ‘‘ Muscovado,’’ or it is put into ves- 
sels with a small hole in the bottom and allowed to stand sev- 
eral days in order to have all the treacle or liquid part drain out; 
then a layer of mud, about as thick as good rich cream, is spread 
over the top to a depth of two inches; the water in the mud 
gradually trickles through the sugar, carrying with it the atoms 
of remaining treacle, and rans out through the hole in the 
bottom. On the top of the sugar is the hard, dry cake of mud, 
none having mixed with the sugar. This is called clayed 
sugar. On some platitations they have machines for doing 


this work; then the clay is dispensed with, 
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The next step is the refining process; this is carried to the 
greatest degree of perfection in the cities of St. Louis and 
Philadelphia. Sugar refineries are built eight or nine stories 
high, and the raw sugar is raised to the very top of the build- 
ing, and there mixed with hot water in large tanks to dissolve 
it; then a quantity of bullock’s blood is stirred into it, and, as 
it becomes heated, a scum rises which contains most of the 
impurities that were in it; but in order to have it very pure 
and white, it is ran through very strong cotton bags, hung in 
an iron closet, and surrounded by an atmosphere of steam to 
keep the liquid hot. When the liquid passes throagh these 
bags it is dark-colored, and in order to remove this color it is 
next run through an iron cylinder about thirty feet high, and 
five or six feet in diameter, and filled with animal charcoal. 
After leaving the cylinder the liquid is clear sugar and water, 
and perfectly transparent. The water must next be removed; 
if it were boiled in the ordinary way it would become brown 
again, therefore it is put into vacuum-pans, where it remains 
until the water has all been évaporated and the sugar only 
remains. This is put into moulds having a hole in the bottom 
to allow any remaining moisture to pass out. After the sugar 
becomes firm it is turned out of the moulds, covered with 
strong paper, and dried by steam heat until quite hard. It is 
now ready for the grocer. 

The crushed sugar is the broken loaves that are packed in 
hogsheads for the market; this is often ground and called 
granulated, or, if made very fine, powdered sugar. The syrup 
that drains from refined sugar is known as Golden Syrup. 

Besides the sugar-cane, beets, palm-tree, duna, and shalo 
furnish material for sugar and molasses. Of all the sugar 
consumed in the world, it is estimated that Europe alone pro- 
duces beets enough to make one-third of it. In our Western 


States sorgum is extensively cultivated. The sugar-maple 
yields a sap which makes the delicious sugar and syrup of that 
name. It is made mostly in the northern part of the United 
States; Vermont is noted for its excellent maple-sugar. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 
All communications to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


SCATTERED SHAKESPEAREANISM, 
1, 4, 8. 
** T never could find a good reason 
hy sorrow unbidden should stay, 
And all the bright joys of life’s season 
Be driven unheeded away.’’—Geogre P. Morris. 
2, 3, 12. 
** Go and toil in any vineyard; 
Do not fear to do or dare; 
If you want a field of labor, 
You can find it anywhere.’’—E. H. Gates. 


5, 6. 
** Don’t crowd the good from out your heart 
By fostering all that’s bad, 
But give to every virtue room,— 
The best that may be had.’’—Charles Dickens. 


** And lo! she had changed in a few short hours, 
Her bouquet had become a garland of fl>wers. 
—dJd. Pierpont. 


9. 
‘Take care of the moments; for life’s but a span; 
Then carefully hoard them, O vain, dreaming man!” 
—J. L. Eggleston. 
10, 14, 15. 


** He lives who lives to God alone, 
And all are dead beside; 
For other source than God is none, 
Whence life can be supplied.” —Cowper. 
11. 
** Press on! surmount the rocky steeps, 
Climb boldly o’er the torrent’s arch; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps; 
He wins who dares the hero’s march.”’ 
—Park Benjamin, 


** Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


— Tennyson. 
Each stanza contains by number the word or words used in 
forming a quotation from Shakespeare. 


Eva H, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 6. 
PHonetic CHarape.—Bud (Bee, u, Dee). 


NumericaL Exioma.—Man is his own star, and that soul 
that can be honest is the only perfect man. 


Cross-worD Exiema.—George Eliot. 


Diamond, — 
T ED 
TALENT B 
8.4.9.5 60.32 
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Answers RECEIVED —To the Enigma of Feb. 28 solutions 
have been received from Dora Rogers, Washington, D. C.; A. 
E. MacDonald, Maywood, Ill.; Rath R. Burritt, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; and Nettie B. Harding, Hartland Four Corners, Vt. 
Answers to Charade and Diamond of that date reach us from 
W. H. Tibbals, Escanaba, Mich., and answers to al) the above 
from M. M. Canfield, ‘Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 
Wm. H. Tibbals also answers the Enigma of the week previous. 
sends the following'in ‘reply,to the Charade of two 

The B(ee) in many lands is found, 

(Yo)u lives within the sun; 

The D(ce) a river doth resound, 

And so my task is done, 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston, March 24, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

To return home after a year’s absence, and find Boston 
manners, customs and prejudices not at all changed, is cer- 
tainly not disappointing, if not altogether agreeable. The 
apostle of “‘ sweetness and light’ has come and gone, but has 
left no trail behind him that schoolmasters care very much to 
look upon. The Apostle quotes Heine as saying, ‘‘I might 
settle in England if it were not that I should find there two 
things,—coal-smoke and Englishmen; I cannot abide either.” 
The Boston schoolmasters are now somewhat of the same 
opinion. Whatever else Matthew Arnold is, he cannot bea 
‘* representative of the modern spirit,” and, therefore, accord- 
ing to his own logic, must bea Philistine. No lover of democ- 
racy, it seems to us, would have refused to accept a private sit- 
down with so intelligent a body as the schoolmasters of this 
city (especially a son of Dr. Arnold, and himself a student of 
educational systems), and then go with seeming alacrity to 
dine with clubs composed of men whose influence comes 
mostly from plethoric pockets. The schoolmasters, however, 
are resigned, and Mr. Arnold has gone home to tell us, in the 
not very distant future probably, just what he thinks of Bos- 
ton as viewed from Beacon street and Newton Highlands. 

The schools are moving along about as they were two years 
ago, with perhaps a little less jolting. Superintendent Seaver 
has persuaded the School Committee to compromise matters 
with what, three or four years ago, might have been aptly 
termed the Spirit of the Times. You will recall that then a 
revolution seemed imminent,—indeed was already here. The 
wheels were flying swift around, and the ransomed day was 
not far off. Colonel Parker was invited up from Quincy to 
hasten along the good time coming. The masters, coarse and 
brutal from contact with the rougher boys of older growth, 
were ordered away from the little chileren of the primary 
grades. Spelling was abolished, so was mental arithmetic, 
from the schools. New methods followed one after another. 
The reformatory committee of the school board had their 
hands full, and heads full, of projects for many months. So, 
notwithstanding what I said above, I find myself a little dis- 
appointed to find on my return that the “ good time coming”’ 
has not come after all. The masters are again a terror to pri- 
mary children; the spelling-book and arithmetic are again in 
the hands of the pupils; and a method is no longer a czar or a 
kaisar. There is only one thing that seems to remain a per- 
manent institution, and that is, the 
WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


I see, Mr. Editor, that you do not like them very well, but they 
may serve as fences to keep the more rampant animals from 
straying away. The only objection that I at present see in 
them is that they are too often made of barbed wire instead of 
good, honest cedar and pine. Hence come irritation and a 
good deal of hard talk. (Swearing, schoolmasters never indulge 
in). I have been shown some specimens given to the primary 
grades last February. Here are four of them: 

1 David owned 4 broods of chickens. In the first brood 
were 10 chickens; in the second, 8 chickens; in the third, 7 
chickens. He owned in all 31 chickens. How many were in 
the fourth brood? ~ 

In this question the sum of four numbers and three of them 
are given to find the fourth. 

2 Daniel dug for afarmer 7 bushels of potatoes. The farmer 
gave him 2 pecks of them. How many pecks were left ? 

This question involves a knowledge of dry measure, — the 
reduction of bushels to pecks before the subtraction can be 
performed. 

3. Delia took 8 drawing-lessons a month for 8 months of the 
year, and 6 music-lessons a month for 7 months of the year. 
How many more drawing-lessons than music-lessons did she 
take in a year ? 

Here is a mental subtraction of numbers of two figures. 

4 A dealer in flour sold 54 barrels of flour in one day. He 
was paid for all but one-sixth of it. For how many | an 
was he paid ? 

These young children were asked to subtract 52 from 78, and 
28 from 95. I find, also, on the same sheet, the following 
numbers to be added: 9, 2, 9, 3, 8, 4, 7, 5, 6, 6, 7, 7,8,9. The 
reader will notice that there are here not only fifteen numbers 
to be added, but three each of 7’s, 8’s, and 9's. One teacher 
tells me that this would be a column that only children of a 
fifth-grade grammar should be asked to add. ‘A supervisor 
who would ask this labor of a little child knows little of the 


accurately so long and difficult a colamn.’’ 
FOUB OR SIX SUPERVISORS, 

The question of four or six supervisors,—a question which 
has disturbed the School Committee biennially ever since the 
Board was established,—has been settled again in favor of six. 
A special committee appointed to consider and report whether 
any redaction could be made in the work of the Board of Su- 
pervisors, so that the number might be lessened and the char- 
acter of their work changed, reported, in an elaborate argu- 
ment of nineteen pages, that the number could not be lessened 
without detriment to the interests of the schools. The argu- 
ment was in some respects a weak one. The Traveller thinks 
that it ignored the main question entirely. Mr. Gallagher’s 
argament in favor of four was thought, by those who heard it, 
an able one. His point, very clearly made, that the schools 
were without a system, is, I think, true. There can be no per- 
fect organization without a head, and the functions of each 
part clearly defined and limited. These two essential factors 


long, laborious drill necessary to enable him to add easily and fal 


Superintendent is one only in name, and the duties of the Su- 
pervisory Board are continually clashing with those of the 
principals of the schools. Some of the good accomplished by 
the Supervisors will ‘astonish the natives,” if not the barba- 
rians, without our gates. The Committee, in the report men- 
tioned above, tell us that the “ examinations for teachers’ cer- 
tificates”” “has raised the standard of scholarship among 
teachers not only in Boston, but throughout the State, and in 
other States.” Again: ‘A certificate from our Board of Su- 
pervisors has served as a passport to excellent positions else- 
where.” In another place we are told that ‘the Supervisors, 
at the time of a teacher’s greatest need, point out her faults, 
describe her shortcomings, and help her by advice and encour- 
ment. Thus teachers of great capacity are prevented from 
failure.’ Again, we are informed that through the influence 
of the Board of Supervisors, ‘‘many of the poor and incompe- 
tent teachers in our schools, left to us as a legacy from the old 
organization, have been weeded out.” ‘‘ Nor should we keep 
out of fact,’’ says the report further, “ that good teachers, ap- 
proved by the Board of Supervisors, are as sure of retaining 
their places as the stars in the heavens.”” And yet, at the very 
meeting when this was said, teachers notoriously incompetent 
were unanimously elected, and others who are recognized as 
among the very first in the city came within three and four 
votes of losing their elections. 

There were ten candidates asking for a seat upon the super- 
visory board. Mr. Mason and Mr. Metcalf got a very flattering 
vote. Mr. Peterson and Mr. Kneeland came next. It took two 
ballots to elect Mr. Williston, and four to elect Miss Crocker, 
who got just the required number. The small vote thrown 
for Miss Crocker was unexpected. I judge, on inquiry, that it 
was partly owing to her independent course in directions which 
do not always please individual members of the committee, 
but more, however, to the feeling that the teachers have, that 
she overrates the capacity of the children and refuses to be 
influenced by those whose experience and good sense enable 
them to weigh pretty accurately the ideals set up by ambitious 
examiners. The election has settled two things: that Boston 
is to have six supervisors, and the same six for two years 
longer. And as everything that is is right, it is probably right 


that she should. 
NOTES, 


Mr. E. C. Carrigan, although a lawyer, does not forget that 
he is a member of the Board of*Education. His illiteracy bill 
will be reported by the Committee on Education, I learn, and, 
if so, it will no doubt find a place in the statutes. 
Mr. Ladd of the Chauncey Hall School was wise when he 
invited Mr. Daniell, of the Roxbury Latin School, to take a 
place by his side. He enters upon his duties next month. 
Hinted, that there will be one or more vacant masterships 
next fall. 
Supervisor Mason is in good health and vigorous. 
FOLKSTONE. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine, pees by Macmillan & Co., 
seems to improve with every issue. The illustrations in the March num- 
ber are especially excellent, The Cornwall views give the reader a good 
idea of some of the most picturesqne parts of Old England. New York: 
$1.50 per year. 

— The Princeton Review for March is as usual well filled with food for 

thought, The more important articles are ‘‘ The Study of Greek,’”’ 
by G. P. White; “Our Colleges before the Country,” by Prof. Wm. G 
Sumner; ‘“ The Tariff on Works of Art,” by Sea arquand, and “ The 
Modern German Novel,” by H. H. Boysen. New York: $3 a year. 
@— Von Moltke’s portrait, which is a fine frontispiece, and the character- 
portrait of Irving as Hamlet, lend a personal interest to the March Century. 
Each accompanies a striking article; Miss Helen Zimmern tells the re- 
markable story of the life of ** Count Von Moltke,” with anecdotal inter- 
est, and J. Ranken Towse contributes a pointed estimate of Henry Irving’s 
dramatic art. 

— The leading article in the January number of the British Quarterly, 
jast received, is on Mr. Gladstone, and is by Mr. J. Guinness Rogers. 
There are six other articles besides the book-notices. A paper on “ Lay 
and Medical Functions in Hospital Administration,” by . Burford Raw- 
lings, and an elaborate article on “ The Inspiration of Death in Folk Poe- 
try.’ by Evelyn Martinengo Cxsaresco, are peculiarly suggestive. Alto- 
gether it isa sterling number. [New York : nard Scott Pub. Co] 


—The “undefiled English” of Cardinal Newman in the Nineteenth 
Century for February, is as forcible and fascinatingas ever. An article 
by him in the latest number of this magazine on “ The Inspiration of 
Scripture ’’ is an impressive illustration of his power. There are season: 
able papers on The House of Lords” and “ Proportional Representa 
tion.” The Earl of Dunraven writes of reforming the house, and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has a paper on “ Rainbows;”’ and there is the usual varied 
and rich table of contents. (New York : Leonard Scott Pub. Co.]} > 


— Louisa M, Alcott’s third “ yey Ftory,” entitled “ Eli’s 
Education,’ is a leading feature of the rch number of St. Nicholas, 
and paints a true picture of the struggles of a coun lad to obtain an 
education in the early years of the present century. The editors of St. 
Nicholas are gratifying the spirit of adventure and heroism which all 
boys have (and which is appealed to by the blood-and-thunder style of 
literature), by furnishing sketches of ‘“‘ Historic Boys,’’— some as wonder; 
as fiction, and all true, 


-- The March number of The Voice, edited by Edgar 8. Werner, Albany, 
N. Y., hasa rich table of contents. Leo Kofler, of New York, begins a 
series of articles ou the “ Cultivation of the Voice.” ‘“ Practical Elocu- 
tion” is discussed by Samuel{E. Wells. “Stammering and its Treat- 
ment,”’ by Dr, Should ;.* Throat Action,” by Dr. nes ;” and 
** Ventriloquism,” by Dr. Kitchen ; the editorials upon the “ Delsarte 
System of Gesture,” Singing, and the Laryngoscope, etc,, are of great in- 
terest. Ths price of The Voice is $1.00 per year. 10 cents single copy. 

— One of the best American science magazines that comes to our table 
is the Kansas City Review of Science and Industry. 1t comprises original 
articles by the best writers, and selections from the best periodicals of 
this country and Europe agen Geology, Mining, Archzxology, Medicine 
and Hygiene, Meteorology, Exploration and Travels, Mechanic Arts, His- 
tory and Biography, Book Reviews, etc. It has ey oe ite full part 
awong periodicals of the West in calling attention tothe natural resources 
and advantages of this region, and is deserving of the patronage of all in- 
telligent and enterprising educators Eastand West Monthly; 64 pages 
octavo; $2,50 per annum. Kansas City, Mo.: T. 8. Case. 

— The Continent, monthly part, forms the largest and handsomest of all 
the monthies. It contains every month from 128 io 160 broad quarto 
pages, suitable to the highest —_ of illustration, and from 765 to 100 illus- 

rations by the leading artists of America and from abroad. The present 
number contains amoug other things: Judge Tourgée on National Educa- 
tion. This subject is attracting the attention of all the thoughtful people 
of the country, and is a matter of paramount political importance. Illus. 
trated articles on ‘‘ Music among the Aztecs,” by H. T. Cresson; *‘ The 


the Boston school system does not at present possess, The ‘says, etc. 


Beginnings of Sculpture,” by Helen Campbell; Mountain Peaks of Col- 
by Edwards Roberts, and variety of short stories, poems, 68 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR\ 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 
VIl.—FROM LA CROSSE TO ST. PAUL. 


From near and far, again we welcome our summer students. 
Some who, loitering on their way, have quaffed the crystal 
springs at Sparta, come with marvelous accounts (which are 
confirmed by facts) of their almost life-giving properties. A 
few disciples of Walton have, at Tomah, “played truant”’ 
long enough to test for themselves the trout-fishing for which 
itis famed, and which annually brings many anglers to the 
fern-fringed streams of this embryo city. All, however, agree 
that the scenery around Sparta is like no place yet visited. 
The town nestles amid bluffs, which completely surround it, 
and the only entrance is effected by passing through tunnels 
or deep cuts through the encircling heights. ‘‘ Castle Rock,” 
Hollow Bluff,” Lone Rock,” and the Devil’s Chimney,” 
are a few of the many strange formations. But (as a boy ex- 
claimed, who was anxious to air his meagre stock of Latin), 
“Tempus keeps fugiting right along!’’ and with the Missis- 
sippi before us with all its historic, legendary and scenic at- 
tractions, we must next call for items conceraing La Crosse. 

Those historically inclined are on hand with the informa- 
tion that the site of the city was for generations the ball- 
ground of the aborigines, who gathered here from hundreds of 
miles. The early French visitors called the game la crosse, 
and from this the city derives its name. Just here the prac 


some; then our story-teller informs us that two Indian deities| 


owned the mound at Lake City but quarreled concerning it, 
and finally divided, one remaining on the original site and the 
other conveying his half the distance down the river. 

Red Wing is just above the head of the lake, and like most 
of the towns along the river, lies at the base of a huge bluff 
which some one, evidently neither Jesuit or Indian, has named 
“Bain Blaff.” From Red Wing to St. Paul is forty miles, 
each one of which presents new attractions. But the run is 
soon made, and the quick sound of the bell announces both 
the arrival at St. Paul and the end of our class excursion. 


A TRIBUTE TO HENRY D. BARNARD, ESQ. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

As surely as a tree is known by its fruit, so certain do we 
know men by their deeds. The truth of this axiom has been 
fully illustrated by the death of Henry D. Barnard on the 30th 
of Januafy, aged 32 years and 10 months, in his native city, 
Detroit, where the young man had risen to the point of being 
unanimously chosen president of the city council, because 
everybody had confidence in him and bis integrity and loyal 
devotion in his duty to the public. “I know,” said his 


father, Dr. Barnard, in a letter, ‘‘that Henry was making his 
mark here. The warm circle of attached friends, and admir- 
ing friends, he had made by his pure, consistent, and active 


had the soundest religious belief. He had no doubt whatever, 
Differing from him, in the form of my belief, I honestly en- 
vied and respected his belief.”” He was,’ said another, “‘ an 
accomplished scholar, and one of the most genial, co 

and high-bred gentlemen that ever came to thiscity. He re- 
ceived as thorough an education asa man can well receive. 
His father is one of the greatast educators of the age, and his 
mother will long be remembered as a queen of society here, 
and for the sanctity of her life. From his father came his 
learning, and from his mother the remarkable courteous- 
ness of manners and the righteousness of his life. ‘ His 
life,’ said another, “tis a moral lesson, from which we all 
might copy. He was a rigidly honest man; beyond all selfish 
motives. He had youth, brilliant social life, official ition, 
a political future; sufficient wealth to release him from the 
tolls of an exacting profession; a fine home, and a good wife. 
He was above all things and in the true sense of the term, a mod- 
est, retiring, literary gentleman. In looking over the profes- 
sion one can think of no other whose death would be so uni- 
versally regretted. It is sweet to remember that in the hour 
of his death hie beautiful character has put upon him a crown. 
‘If,’ said one, ‘‘he had stayed with us, his future would 
have been remarkably bright. From the purity of his life 
Wordsworth’s words would be for him a fitting epitaph: ‘‘ To 
a good man of most dear memory, this stone is sacred.” We 
will say, Amen. JOHN Kraus, 

N. Y. City, March, 1884. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS BY THE NATION. 
Editor Journal : — I have sent to your office a copy of a bill 


life of ten years, in a city of near 200,000 people; the number 


tical ones chime in with the story of how rapidly the village, 
which used to be the resort of Jumber- 
men and Indians, has grown into a flour- 
ishing city of nearly 20,000 inhabitants; 
they report its numerous industries, and 
call attention to its great business-blocks, 
noting especially the fine néw ‘* Railway 
Hotel,”’ erected by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul R. R.Co. Before they 
finish we have crossed the bridge span- 
ning the river, and are in the *‘ Empire 
State of the New Northwest.’’ The 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road follows the western river-bank, and 
by this route we continue our imaginary 
journey toward the head-waters of the 
mighty stream which is no longer the 
‘dividing line separating the wilderness 
from civilization,” but the main artery 
of a prosperous and far-reaching nation. 
As we are borne swiftly onward, all are 
on the alert that they may lose no page 
of the scenic book, whose leaves are 
turned constantly, until at the mountain 
island, Trempeleau, the most beautiful 
picture of all lies before us. Quaeen’s 
Blaff rises 600 feet above the river from 
one bank; a little farther on, the island, 
560 feet in height, stands among the sur- 
rounding low, green islets like ‘‘ Saul 
above his fellows.” 

Winona, the site of the State Normal 
School, is the next place of importance. 
With but a short stop, and a “ dissolving 
view” of the grim sentinel, ‘‘ Castle 
Rock” (surely their namejis legion in 
"his vicinity!), which untiringly mounts guard over “ Fair 
Winona,” we are swept on, until Wabasha is reached. Here, 
in 1819, the Winnebagoes, on their way to strange, new homes, 
raised the war-whoop and determined to go no further. Oar 
party, without the war-whoop, arrived at the same conclusion, 
and the historian, with his Fourth-of-July-oration tone tells 
us ‘‘Wabasha was the grand capitol of the Sioux nation. 
Here blazed the council-fires of the Sioux and Dakota tribes; 
here they held their congresses and organized ‘ star-routes.’ ”’ 
Just here he is interrupted (sorry to chronicle such disorder; 
after the Institute at Madison they will have learned better!) 
by another, * That is far from being all that makes the place 
interesting, Here are traces of a still older race, and the 
archeologist may fiad ample opportunity for the pursuit of 
his science. The mound-builders have left evidences of their 
handiwork in the hundreds of mounds surrounding the city.” 
Wabasha is the southern extremity of Lake Pepin, and oppo- 
site to the mouth of the Chippewa river, famed for its lamber- 
ing interests, 

When once we’ve left Wabasha, and the beauties of Lake 
Pepin are before us, not a word is heard. Even the most lo- 
quacious are awed and stilled. Like a row of personified ex- 


clamation-points they look out upon the sparkling waters of 
the lake, — 


—*‘ skirted by primeval trees, 
And flowers hummed over by the desert bees, 
Marked by tall bluffs, whose slopes of greenness show 
Fantastic outcrops of the rocks below,— 
The slow result of patient Nature’s pains 
And plastic fingering of her sun and rain,— 
Arch, tower, and gate, grotesquely windowed hall, 
And long escarpement of half-crumbled wall, 
Huger than those which from steep hills of vine 
Stare through their loop-holes on the traveled Rhine!” 


“‘Maiden-Rock” looks out upon the eastern shore, a con- 
tinal reminder of Winona’s tragic death; and at Lake City 
Sugar Loaf” is pointed out, which is so exactly the counter- 
part of another near Winona that it excites the wonder of 


of poor and distressed people, native and foreign, whom his 


sympathizing words, com- 
bined with proper friend- 
ly advice and timely help, 
had made his friends, 
who came to the door to 
ask after him in his last 
sickness, and who went 
to their priest to inter- 
cede for his recovery by 
their prayers, and who 
crowded the aisle of the 
great church at the day of 
the funeral services, was 
the best evidence of the kind of life he had lived, and of the 
services he was rendering to the community in which he lived. 
His brief public life was without a stain. His common-sense 
advice as a lawyer was doing his clients the greatest good by 
keeping them from plunging into the expense and delays of 
suits, in which their passions were hurrying them.” 

Mr. Barnard was a faithful Catholic in the best sense of the 
word, who knew full well that all Christians aspire incontest- 
ably after eternal life, and that the surest means of securing 
it is to strive to better the condition of our fellow-creatures in 
this present life; that no progress can be durabie, no improve 
ment really efficacious if not sanctioned by religion, mingled 
with every action of life, in order that each may contribute to 
the sum of general happiness ; a religion which is, according 
to St. Augustine, the finite and the infinite; or, according to 
Fenelon, the bond of union between men. I venture to say 
that young Barnard possessed such a religion, and I wrote in 
this sense to his bereaved parents, and I am happy to say, not 
without effect. ‘Your words,’”’ wrote Dr. Barnard, in 
harmony with all which come to us, and they are consoling. 
They are evidences of the interest in the living and in the 
dead.” 

While paying heartfelt tribute to the deceased, a member of 
the Detroit bar said; “ Of all the men I ever met Mr. Barpard 


FROM LA CROSSE TO ST. 


introduced by Hon. James N. Burns, of this district, in Con- 
gress. It is a bill to provide for national text- 
books for the public school, as you will see 
from the copy. The bill of Senator Blair, of 
New Hampshire, is a good one, but it does not 
meet the true purpose of education, for it en- 
courages the several States to lessen the 
amount of their appropriation for school pur- 
poses. The great burden to the poorer class 
of people in this country is the amount they 
have to pay yearly for books. They usually 
pay more than those better able, as they have 
more children to send. I have found, in tray- 
eling over the West, and studying the school 
system of this section of the country, that 
many are obliged to keep their children at 
home on this account. 

There is no real need of appropriating any 
great amount of money to assist the several 
States, as nearly every State in the Union has 
a very large school fund which they hardly 
know what to do with. If the bill which 
Logan and Blair have in hand, was to be passed 
as it now is, it would be of no interest to edu- 
cation, as it does not provide for the education 
of the needy. 

What we want to advance public education is 
this,— to put books into the hands of everyon 
who cannot buy them, and to put those poor 


children into school, and keep them there un- 
til they have an education ; if need to be, to 
clothe and support them until they have ac- 
quired an education. But to give this money 
to the States, is only to encourage indifference 
in educational matters on the part of the State. 
The South and Southwest have plenty of 
schools ; they want to increase the quality, and 
not the number, and provide for the needy. 

The public printer has informed Mr. Burns 
that these books could be published by the 
Government without much additional expense. 
The extra cost would be the plates. 

I am, yours very respectfully, 
JAMES DONOVAN, 
Savannah, Andrew Co., Mo. 


UNITS FOR MEASUREMENTS, 


The metrical unit for length is the meter ; 
the ten-millionth part of the distance from the 
earth’s eqaator to the pole. 

The unit of bulk is the liter; it is the cube 
of a decimeter side. 

The unit of weight is the gramme ; the weight of a cubic 
centimeter of distilled water at 40° Fahrenheit. 

The unit of force is the kilogrammeter, being the force re- 
quired to raise one kilogramme weight one meter high. 

The unit of electric resistance is the ohm ; it is the resist- 
ance which acurrent undergoes when passing through a col- 
umn of mercury one meter long and one sqaare millimeter in 
section at the freezing-point of water. 

The unit of electro-motive force is the volt; it is the amount 


of electro-motive force produced by one Daniel cell. 
The unit of electrical intensity is the ampere; it is the cur- 
rent produced by one volt through a resistance of one ohm. 
The unit of quantity of current is the coulomb; itis the 
quantity of electricity given by one ampere in one second. 


QUERIES. 

17. Please tell who wrote the poem entitled ‘‘ The Soldier’s 
Return.’”’ It is written in the style similar to that in which 
was written the poem, ‘* Do You Remember ?”’ by G. T. John- 
son, published in Tae JouRNAL oF EpvucaTion of Mar. 6, 
1884. Where can I find the poem ? 

Where can I find the poem, ‘‘ The Organ-builder,” written 
by Julia C. Dorr? Where can I find ‘* How Katy Knocked 


PAUL, 


at Heaven’s Door’ ? REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. 
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NMATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILL MEET AT 
Mapison, Wis., Juty 15-18, 1884. 
OFFICERS : 
President~Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 


Secretary —H. S. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St, New York. 


THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
General Director,—J. H. Smart, Lafayette, Ind. 


Western R. R. Supt.,—W. D. Pagxer, River Falls, Wis. 
Eastern R. R. Supt ,—J. M. Hall, Providence, R I. 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 
Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE Park,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To OrneGon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To CaLirornia,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLogapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. . 
To ALAsKA,—Reyv. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Nore (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
be made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION 
WILL MEET AT 
Marraa’s Vinevarp, Mass., 7-10, 1884. 


OFFICERS: 
President—Homer B. Spracus, Boston. 
Seoretary —R. C. Metcarr, Boston. 
Treasurer—J. W. Wesstesr, Malden. 


THE WEEK. 

Politicians and editors are busy settling the presidential 
nominations. The various candidates are on the dissecting- 
tables, and the public are daily regaled with anatomical details 
of the life, character, and hereditary tendencies of each aspir- 
ant. Meanwhile the “‘ workers” are busy “fixing” the pri- 
maries. 

The Blair bill to aid in the establishment and temporary 
support of common schools is now under discussion in the 
Senate. As stated in a former issue, this bill appropriates for 
the first year $15,000,000; the second, $14,000,000; the third, 
$13,000,000; and so on for ten years, decreasing $1,000,000 
yearly. 

The Manitoba Legislature meets to-day, and its proceedings 
will be watched with interest, on account of the decidedly in- 
dependent and rebellious attitude assumed by the farmers, and 
to a great extent indorsed by the Premier of the Province. 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, professor of New Testament criticism and 
interpretation in Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, died 
on Friday of last week. Dr. Abbot was one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars in America, and a most excellent man. He 
was a native of Maine, a graduate of Bowdoin, and was not 
quite 65 years old. : 

Abroad — Cuba is in the midst of a financial, political, and 
social crisis. Overburdensome taxation, the corruption and 
greed of Spanish officials, have brought about disaster and 
danic in the island. The Madrid Government might well feel 
anxious for the future of the Queen of the Antilles. 

The latest intelligence from the Soudan states that Khar- 


toum is surrounded by the rebels, and that the entire country 
south of the Berber isin revolt. Much anxiety is felt in regard 
to the situation. The correspondent of the London Times at 
Alexandria says, ‘‘It is proverbial that three courses are possi- 
ble: to leave General Gordon to his fate; to despatch English 
troops to Khartoum; or to import Indian troops.” The policy 
of doing nothing has not hitherto achieved signal success. 

The eighty-seventh birthday of the Emperor William was 
appropriately celebrated at Berlin on Saturday. Prince Bis- 
marck was enthusiastically cheered by the people as he drove 
through the streets to the royal palace. The organization of a 
new “German Liberal Party,”’ reported through the cable 
dispatches, is significant, however, of the unyielding character 
of the opposition. 

The French are seemingly determined to push their advan- 
tage in Tonquin, and to establish their arms over the entire 
province, This success will be a signal triumph for M. Ferry 
in France, and will have a tendency to strengthen the republic 


4 in popularity among the French masses. The French forgive 


much to victory. 

From St. Petersburg comes the usual report of arrests,— the 
greatest incentive to Nihilism. Spain also has an incipient 
national conspiracy on its hands. Monarchical remedies are 


being applied. 


A Fraup.—A person hailing, as he claims, from 
Boston,—H. B. Hall, by name,—is soliciting advertise- 
ments for the publications of the New England Pub- 
lishing Company in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and vicin- 
ity. This is to inform our patrons and the public that 
we have no advertising agents in the field, and any per- 
son or persons attempting to secure business for us, 
without our personal endorsement, are frauds,and should 


be treated as such. 


Waerever the Englishman goes, there he plants 
his institutions. Sometimes it has happened that the 
colony has outstripped the mother-country in zeal for 
for some grand idea, and from reports of institutions in 
Australia it really seems as if the island continent were 
stealing a march upon England in the cause of universal 
education. ‘Speech day” is an annual occurrence in 
British schools, home and colonial, and, as happens on 
our commencement and class days, many glimpses are 
afforded by the exercise into the internal conduct of the 
institutions. State aid and voluntary effort go hand- 
in-hand in this exercise in Australia. There are State 
schools, and Roman Catholic schools; “ Scotch College,” 
founded by the zeal of Scotch exiles; Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and other denominational colleges of various 
grades, and for either sex. Whatever be the national 
or religious affinity, the institution is worked on the 
peculiar English system in which “results examina- 
tions,” “cent. per cent. passes,” “honors,” “ prizes,’ 
and “exhibitions” play such an important part. 


UPPER-STORY INVESTIGATION. 


The two Houses of Congress are, just now, in a dead- 
lock in regard to the appropriation of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the “ investigation” of the shady side 
of the political situation down South. We would sug- 
gest that, taking Danville, Va., and Copiah County, 
Miss., as the extreme pole in one direction, the 
remainder of the money should be expended in the in- 
vestigation of the bright side of affairs in the same re- 
gion. Perhaps, after a faithful report of what our asso- 
ciate editor finds in his travels,—for example: the new 
Educational Society of Louisiana; the great awakening 
of educational life in Texas; the “boom” for the chil- 
dren mm Kentucky; the sprouting of new industries 
everywhere ; the forthcoming New Orleans Exposition ; 
the rising crowd of young men and women inspired by 
the broadest American ideas through the length and 
breadth of the South-land ;—our great statesmen may 
conclude that the best way to fight the Southern devil 
is to put money into the hands of the progressive side 
of the Southern people, to educate their children, and 
help them in this way to fight out the battle where 
every such battle must be fought,—at home. Every 
American State or community must be helped from 
abroad only in one way,—by studying its history, com- 
prehending its present situation, estimating the elements 
of progress now on the ground, and giving such aid and 
comfort to the right side of affairs as any American 
community can receive without impairing its self-respect 
or interfering with its own legitimate method of doing 


a good thing. To attempt-to inaugurate a new era of 


sectional animosity for the benefit of any political party 
is now the way of barbarism, not the highway of civ- 
ilization, and will surely react upon whoever shall 


attempt it. 


THE WAY OUT. 


We recently called attention to the critique of Bishop 
Huntington on the moral drift of the public-school sys- 
tem of the country, and stated what we regard the es- 
sential elements of unfairness in the Ecclesiastical view 
of this matter. We acknowledge, of course, the defects 
of the common school on the side of character-training ; 
But we do not see the necessity for a cry of despair over 
the situation, neither do we have the slightest confidence 
in the Ecclesiastical way out of the difficulty. There is 
a very simple way out, — plain to everybody but a pes- 
simist and a confirmed Ecclesiastic,—a way strictly in 
conformity with American habits of doing good things. 
Of this we may have a word to speak. 

In all these matters of character-training the teacher 
is the school. Neither Whateley’s Ethics, Prayer Book, 
Missal, nor Bible,—even the adding a new study to the 
crowded curriculum, will do anything of importance un- 
less the teacher is an object-lesson in character, a living 
embodiment of what the children ought tobe. Children 
are the most terrible radicals. They dodge precept, 
abhor scolding, “cut up” in sermon time, and do all 
sort of irreverent and abominable things as long as re- 
ligion and morality are chiefly put at them by system- 
atic instruction from without. But the moment parent, 
teacher, anybody they know, lives an unselfish, power- 
ful, inspiring life before them, the blessed ministry be- 
gins to tell, and, sooner or later, the good seed bears its 
fruit. So the plain, common-sense way of elevating the 
character-instruction in all schools is to place more ele- 
vated characters in the post of teacher. In proportion 
as the manhood and womanhood of the teacher rises in 
loftiness, sweetness, fullness, and power, the little chil- 
dren and the big children alike will be lifted up. 

In The American of Dec. 29, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Pennsylvania, 
makes several statements concerning the compensation 
of public-school teachers of that great and rich Com- 
monwealth. Outside of Philadelphia the average man 
receives about $250, and the average woman about 
$175 per annum, for the average school term of six and 
a half months. Two men in the State, — the superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia and of the State, — receive 
about the salary of a popular clergyman in Philadel- 
phia, — $5,000 and $3,750. Beside these, eight men 
receive $2,000 per annum and over. The average sal- 
ary of a school superintendent in Pennsylvania is about 
the pay of a good bookkeeper in New Orleans, $1,200 
to $1,500 perannum. Half-a-dozen public-school teach- 
ers in the Staté receive $2,000 a year. But thousands 
are teaching for $20 or $30 a month. 

Now we honestly believe that no set of people in 
Pennsylvania is doing half as much for the State for 
twice the pay as the 20,000 teachers of its public schools. 
A majority of them are women, and women are great 
on “labors of love,” especially when the children are 
concerned. Many of the rest are the kind of mer 
who are willing to give half-a-year’s work for $250,— 
of course very largely students, earning money for their 
studies, or immature young men “ tiding over” a rough 
spot, or eking out a meager income at the beginning of 
life. We will allow that these men are fully as earnest, 
as respectable, and helpful as any set of men in similar 
circumstances. But now comes the question, — Have 
the people of Pennsylvania the right to expect a higher 
type of character-training than now from women whose 
average salary does not exceed the income of a first-class 
servant in a Walnut street mansion; from male teach- 
ers who, if employed the full year, would be paid several 
hundred dollars less thar her skilled mechanics; from 
school superintendents whose wages range with book- 
keepers in city business-houses; with but two persons 
in the State receiving over $3,000 per annum ? 

From no State does there come more severe criticism 
upon the morale of the public schools than from Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Wickersham has exposed more than one 
of the sensational slanders and misrepresentations of 
the system set afloat by eminent gentlemen, and in- 
dorsed by high Ecclesiastics of the State. Now he tells 
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the people that, owing to their own stinginess, one-fifth 
of the common-school teachers leave the profession every 
year,—the superior fifth,—and that “ this loss is almost 
enough to paralyze the whole work of education.” Also 
that a perpetual change of teachers, as Superintendent 
Higbee affirms, is a most damaging feature in the moral 
training in the school-room. He tells us that the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania are willing to pay fairly for the 
right education of their children. Why don’t they? 
Because, partly, several thousand of the foremost cit- 
izens, including the grumblers, clerical and lay, at the 
public schools are not stirring the people up to their 
duty. The American people are not a stingy people. 
But any people, anywhere, will starve their spiritual 
teachers until the whole upper story of life falls into 
the hands of second-rate people, unless perpetually 
kept reminded of their duties on the premises. One 
excellent way to stir up the people would be for 
every clergyman in the State to preach a rousing 
sermon on the duty of the people to place their best 
men and women in the teacher’s chair, and pay them 
fairly for their work, and, until that sermon has borne 
fruit, stop scolding or groaning over the moral failure 
in the public school. Even now the character-training 
in the public schools is higher than in all, save a very 
few select private institutions. But it can be made 
better, and this is one simple, direct, effective way. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Governor Robinson, speaking of free text-books before 
the Beacon Club, last Saturday, said: ‘‘ It not only opens the 
doors to the children, but it will be on a day a long way off in 
the future when any man, or set of men, or sect, shall ever 
dare assail the common-school system of Massachusetts.’’ 
And there was great applause. 

— Tabulated statements of the pauperism of New York City, 
it is said, show that a child educated in a parochial school is 
so much more poorly fitted and furnished for supporting him- 
self in the city of New York than he would be if trained up 
in the public schools, that he is three and a half times as likely 
to become a pauper as he would be if he attended the free pub- 
lic schools in the city; and from a table of arrests it is also 
shown that ‘‘a child trained in the parochial school is, during 
life, more than three and a quarter times as likely to get into 
jail as the child trained in the free public schools.’’ 


— An English writer thus speaks of the study of history: ‘‘ I 
regard history as a subject to be taught, from first to last, to 
young and old; as being part of the necessary furniture of the 
mind for the conduct of life; as opening up opportunities for 
training the reasoning and the moral faculties from the earli- 
est ages; as a science of the highest importance to humanity, 
in which we must train many that a few may be real experts, 
keep the sacred fire burning, and hand on the torch undimmed. 
I regard it as a study where formalism, excess of detail, mere 
memory-work, great condensation, are especially dangerous 
and deadly, and may become excessively rife.’’ It should not, 
therefore, argues the writer, be taught for an examination. 


— An English editor asks whether inspectors, straight from 
the Tripos, can be trusted to guage the mental and moral 
forces of a school? Wedo not know how it may be in Eng- 
land, but in some parts of this country, if it is safe to draw in- 
ferences from the legislation of school committees, a young 
man or woman fresh from his studies is much the more com- 
petent to act as an examiner or inspector. In the last annual 
report of the Boston School Board occurs this sentence: ‘‘ At 
the same time it neither follows that the best masters would 
make the best supervisors, nor the best supervisors the best 
masters.” That is the proposition, but it is not followed by 
any argument. So weare left in the dark as to the why. 


— Says the Cleveland School Bulletin: ‘‘ Teachers do much 
more work in the schools than formerly, pupils much less. 
The reasons are severalin number. One is the crowded course 
of study, which compels the teacher to think that her class 
will fail unless constantly crowded, and so tempts her to do 
the work that the children should do because she can do 
it more quickly than they can. Another reason is, the 
growth of sentiment and sympathy in recent years has been 
80 great that to require children to do much work, especially 
if they do not like to do it, is often thought unreasonable and 
cruel.” The criticism is just, but the ‘‘crowded course of 
study’ could be endured, and the temptation te the teacher 
to do the work of her pupils prevented, were it not for the ex- 
aminations that come along at stated intervals to force her to 
bring her class up to the high-water mark of the program. 


— A lie is bad enough, but we have sometimes thought that 
teachers make altogether too much of it in children. Its roots 
often do not penetrate very deeply into the moral nature; it is 
sometimes a habit of mind, for which the parent is more re- 
sponsible than the child: it certainly does not argue total de- 
pravity. ‘‘ Children,” writes a lady correspondent in a Brit- 
ish educational journal, ‘‘ unless there is something morbid 
about them, are generally very fond of truth; they show their 
love for it by their direct_questions and abrupt disclosures; 
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they call a spade a spade, as far as their knowledge permits. 
But their love of truth does not necessarily go far enough to 
make them willing martyrs in its cause; they are cowards, and 
generally much greater cow&rds than they suspect. When 
they find themselves in face of the consequences of their con- 
duct, the instinct of self-preservation prompts the saving lie, 
and they tell it before they have well realized that it isa lie. 
In such cases nothing can be more in judicious than to punish 
the falsehood. The first and reasonable course is to punish 
the fault behind the lie, and to punish it precisely as it would 
have been punished had no lie been told. 


— Each profession is inclined to think its own work the most 
important. So in educational matters, the mathematician 
worships figures; the grammarian, words; the historian, dates 
and deeds; and the geographer tries hard to make of his study 
& universal science, A Louisiana professor of physiology and 
hygiene, however, thinks he has discarded all prejudice when 
he says: ‘‘Common-sense would convince one that it is better 
to teach a child something of the great stream of blood that 
flows through his own body, than of some stream of water 
which flows through his country; and to teach him something 
of the abuses to which his own body is daily subjected by 
himself, his parents, and his neighbors, than of the abuses to 
which his ancestors (as history teaches him) were once sub- 
jected to some despotic ruler, unjust law, or great misfortune,” 

— The American Hebrew does not believe in mixed mar- 
riages. ‘It is no more possible,” it says, “to convert an 
Aryan into a true and thorough Hebrew, imbued with all the 
loves and aspirations and feelings of a thorough Hebrew than 
it is possible to make a Caucasian from a Mongolian.” It 
thus contrasts the Jewish race with the Semitic: ‘‘ The main- 
tenance of the Jewish race-purity has caused the preservation 
of humanity’s present system of Semitic civilization. Wher- 
ever the Aryan has stood for pillage, the Semitic race has stood 
for peace. When the Aryan races pursued the chase, Semites 
cultivated letters. The law of fittest surviving, aided by the 
breeding of hereditary qualities in a pure race, has given the 
Jews a physiological and mental superiority which can be per- 
petuated only by the perpetuation of the race purity.’ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS IN WISCONSIN,—PAID SINCE DEC, 
1, 1883, TO MARCH 18, 1884, 


J. W. Stearns, principal Normal School (by students), White. 
water, Wis. 

W. D. Parker, principal Normal School (by students), River 
Falls, Wis. 

Hon. W. H. Chandler, Madison, Wis. 

John Bascom, D.D., LL.D., president Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Hon. Robert Graham, State Supt. of Wisconsin. 

George S. Albee, president Normal Schoo], Oshkosh, Wis. 

Prof, John Parkinson, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Wm. A. Willis, Supt. of Schools, Baraboo, Wis. 

Charles H. Nye, Normal School, Plattsville, Wis. 

Augustus J. Cheney, of Chicago, Ill., made life-member by 
Wisconsin friends. 

The following normal schools and other educational organ- 
izations have each paid $20 for life membership: 

State Normal School, Plattsville, Wis. 

Philadelphian Society, Normal School, Plattsville, Wis. 

Atheneum Society, Normal School, Plattsville, Wis. 

Board of Education, La Crosse, Wis. 

Board of Regents of Normal Schools of Wisconsin. 

N. A. Carxins, Treas. Nat. Ed, Assoc. 
New York, March 20, 1884. 


R. R. ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue fare for the round trip to Madison and return from the 
following points is $30,—tickets good to go from July 7th to the 
14th, returning at any time up to Sept, 1: Boston, Lowell, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, White River Junction, Mont- 
pelier, St. Albans, Worcester, Palmer, Springfield, Bellows 
Falls, Rutland, Middlebury, Burlington, Portland, and Lewis- 
ton. The rate from Providence is $31. “ 

On the return, those who desire can visit Niagara Falls with- 
out extra expense for railroad fare, on exhibiting certificate of 
membership to the ticket agent at Hamilton, Ont. At Kings- 
ton, Ont., those who desire can leave the train and take the 
steamer down the St. Lawrence, passing through the Thousand 
Islands and the Rapids to Montreal for $2.50, Steamer leaves 
Kingston in the early morning, soon after the arrival of the 
express train from the West, and arrives at Montreal at 7 p. m. 

A special train, consisting entirely of Pullman palace sleep- 
ers, will leave Boston July 12, about 9.30 a. m., stopping at 
Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, Concord, White River Junction, 
and St. Albans (stopping an hour for supper), and reaching 
Montreal in the early evening. The train will remain in Mon- 
treal over Sunday, — passengers using it for their home, — and 
leave Montreal in the evening, arriving at Toronto in season 
for breakfast Monday morning. After an hour’s delay, the 
train will move on, making a stop of an hour at some convenient 
point late in the afternoon for supper, arriving in Chicago 
about 7.00 a.m. on Tuesday, stopping an hour or so for break- 
fast, and reaching Madison in the early part of the afternoon, 
in time to get comfortably settled before the first session. 
Double berth in Pullman car, from Boston to Chicago, $5.00. 
Apply to the General Manager for your State for berths in the 
Pullman cars, as they will be assigned in order of their applica- 


tions. Probably reduced rates will be obtained at hotels at 
Niagara Falls, of which due notice will be given in these 
columns, J. Minton Hatt, 

Eastern Supt. Transportation, N. E, A. 
Providence, R. I. 


EXCURSIONS. 


The managers of the National Association have arranged 
many excursions at very low rates in connection with the 
Madison meeting. Full particulars as to the routes, prices, 
ete., will be announced in Toe BULLETIN of the Association, 
which will appear about April 20. The following places of in- 
terest will be made easily accessible to members of the Associ- 
ation: Chicago, Milwaukee, Waukesha and Oconomowoc, 
the Dells of the Wisconsin, Portage, La Crosse, the Missis- 
sippi River, Ashland and Marquette on Lake Superior, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnehaha, 
Lake Minnetonka, Lake Pepin, Devil’s Lake, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, The Yellowstone, The National Park, Oregon, Puget 
Sound, Alaska, California, Nevada, Salt Lake City, Colorado, 
The Rocky Mountains, Wyoming, Denver, The Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas, Silverton and Durago, Pike’s Peak, Manitou, 
The Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, Lincoln, the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, with hun- 
dreds of places of greater or lesser note and interest to suit the 
choice of the individual traveler. The extent and magnitude 
of the plans exceed any ever before made for any meeting ever 
held in the world, and all the members will have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying longer or shorter trips, ranging in cost from 
$1 to $300, and in time from one day to thirty, forty, or sixty. 
None need return to their homes without having seen some 
of the most wonderful sights and scenes of the Western world. — 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS AT THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT MADISON. 


Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Richmond, Va. 

Hon. John Eaton, LL.D., Comr. of Ed., Washington, D.C. 
William T. Harris, LL.D.. Concord, Mass. 

G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., Baltimore Md. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, LL.D., Georgia. 

Col. Wm. F. Vilas, Madison, Wis. 

Hon. John W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Frances Willard, Chicago, Ill. 

Hon. James MacAlister, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. J. M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Clara Conway, Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Ella W. Somerville, Washington, D. C. 

F. Louis Soldan, Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gen. 8S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. 

Mrs. R. D. Rickoff, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Charles H. Allen, Ph.D., Prin. Normal School, San José, Cal. 
Col. F. W. Parker, Normalville, Ill. 

Mrs, Kate Smith Wiggin, San Francisco, Cal. 

Capt. R. H. Pratt, Carlisle, Pa. 

Rev. Albert Riggs, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, Boston. 

O. T. Bright, Esq., Prin. Douglas School, Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas Hunter, LL.D., Prin. Nor. School, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. W. H. Crogman, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Hattie N. Morris, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Col. William Preston Johnson, New Orleans, La. 

John Bascom, LL.D., Madison, Wis. 

W. W. Folwell, LL.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco, Cal. 

Prest. F..A. Knapp, Iowa. 

Prof. L. 8. Thompson, Lafayette, Ind. 

Prof. Felix Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Alice E. Freeman, Prest. Wellesley College, Mass. 
Hon, H. A. Haworth, Gen. Supt. Ind. Ed., Washington, D.C, 
Prof. J. W. Stearns, Whitewater, Wis. 

E. C. Hewett, LL.D., Normal, Ill, 

Professor Norton, San José, Cal. 

Prof. C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon, J. L. Pickett, Frankfort, Ky. 

Prof. Albert Salisbury, Supt. A. M. A. Schools, Atlanta, Ga, 
B. T. Washington, Prin. Normal School, Alabama. 

Hon. O. V. Tousley, St. Paul, Mion. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, LL.D., Iowa City, Ia. 


SOME OF THE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


National Illiteracy: Its Causes, Influence, and Cure. 

Education in the Northwest. 

Woman’s Work in Education. 

Principles Underlying a System of Elementary Schools, 

Methods in Teaching. 

Education of Indians. 

Language Teaching in Common Schools. 

The Part which Language Plays in a Liberal Education. 

Interest in Study: How Awakened. 

Methods of Election of State School Superintendents, and 
their Relation to the State Government. 

Industrial Education in our Public Schools. 


Shop-work vs. School-work. 

A Course of Study in Industrial Drawing for Common 
Schools: 

How Deaf Mutes can be Educated in our Common Schools. 
Education in the South. 

Citizenship one of the Objects of the School. 


Methods and Value of County Supervision of Sehaola. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BARNES’s New NATIONAL READERS. 


The advent of a new series of School Readers has been 
marked by a perfection of literary, mechanical, and artistic merit 
which seemed impossible of attainment, in view of the beauty 
of those which appeared in 1883. The publishers have good 
reason for their claim that the “‘ latest’ is also “‘ the brightest 
and best’’ of those now challenging public favor. They are 
also timely, since there are States which are to make early 
choice of new books, and ‘‘the coming book,’’ whichever it 
may be, will be retained for several years. The illustrations 
of the “‘ New National”’ are simply wonderful; having all the 
beauty, taste, and fascination which attach to those of a choice 
holiday gift-book, while thoroughly suggestive and illustrative 
of the text. Such artists as Church, Beard, Eytynge, White, 
J. G. Brown, Frenzeny, Lippincott, and others, could not fail, 
under carte blanche authority, to leave no model unsurpassed 
in the execution of their trust. The whole order of arrange- 
ment and of progressive development has the charm of a con- 
nected story, while the natural rests, that interspace and con 
nect the lessons, have such models for script ard blackboard 
exercise that the interest is quickened, and real progress is 
assured with every exercise. 

The “‘ Word Method,’”’ which is the germ idea of the first 
number, is so simplified and natural in its application that 
the old-time impression that children should only be taught 
short words, even at the expense of ‘‘ good English,’’ is merged 
in the practice of giving familiar words, and teaching of ob- 
jects and actions, and the relations of both, at the same time. 
The words are indeed short in the early exercises, but are cor- 
rectly spelled, and not clipped, to meet common usage as to 
sound. The drill is thorough and gradual, but sparkling, so 
that when the list of words acquired is large enough for a new 
story, with advanced thought in it, the story is given, in a nat- 
ural order. Reviews are thus made frequent. The slate and 
blackboard are called into use, and the diacritical marks of 
Webster are so indicated that they can be used for either oral 
spelling or phonic drill. Outline drawings aceompany the 
illustrations, so that the pupil finds double enjoyment in script 
exercise, and the forms for script letters are clear and without 
fancy devices. 

The language-lessons of the Second Reader are apt, well 
conceived, and suggestive. The conversations are carefully 
graded, vivid, and natural, while carefully and conscientiously 
adapted to the progress of the pupil. Asall new words are 
placed at the heads of lessons, the pupil has an immediate 
standard of reference for each, while the memory, already 
strengthened and quickened by the incidental reviews, promptly 
supplies those which have been used before. 

A table of definitions of some of the more difficult words is 
appended to the Third Reader. Articulation exercises abound ; 
also maxims to be memorized, so that exactness in the use of 
words is combined with some bright, valuable, or striking 
thought, to stimulate the memory and quicken the moral sense. 

Originality aud real genius mark the series, of which Nos 
1, 2, and 3 only have appeared; Nos. 4 and 5 are rapidly 
pressed forward. Poetry and prose abound, each in a natural 
sequence suited to the course, and these are so illustrated by 
scenes of travel, sport, domestic life, and natural history, that 
few adults could take up either volume and resist the impulse 
to read it through, page by page, and with increasing delight 
Paper, type, and all mechanical work are up to the highest 
standard of the excellence of modern book-craft. The books 
are gems, in every sense, and the only problem in doubt is, how 
they can be furnished at the price. 


Barnes’s NEw NATIONAL READERS. Vols. I., Il. and III. issued; 
Vols. 1V. and V. in press. 111 William street, New York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. Boston office, H. B. Carrington, 32 Bromfield streef. 


Quizzism, and Its Key. By Albert P Southwick, A.M, 
author of Dime Series of Question Books, Short Studies in 
Literature. Boston: New-Kngland Pab. Co. Price, $1 00. 


This valuable book consists of ‘“‘ Quirks and Qaibbles from 
Queer Qaarters’”’; a mélange of questions in literature, sci- 
ence, history, biography, mythology, philology, geography, etc., 
with their answers. It has 600 curious questions and answers, 
showing a vast amount of reading and careful research on the 
part of the author. It will help to correct many popular er- 
rors, and furnish an accurate explanation of the many com- 
mon quotations used in ordinary conversation, the origin and 
meaning of which are not generally known. It is admirably 
adapted to awaken an interest in general study among teach- 
ers and students, and help such associations as the Chautan- 
qua Scientific and Literary Circles to topics for ‘‘ Questions- 
drawers,” ete. The complete alphabetical index makes the 
book handy for ready reference, and will enable any one using 
it to explain a vast number of things not generally understood, 
in every department of reading and study. It isa book of over 
200 well-printed pages, and most fittingly bound. No library 
is complete without this book. 


Tue Art MaGazine: April, 1884. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Price, $3 50, yearly subscription; single numbers, 35 cents, 
This is Number 5 of the seventh volume of this illustrated 

magazine. 1t contains very interesting and instructive articles 

on art, among which are “‘ More about Ajgiers,” by Blaikie, 
with five engravings; ‘‘ Battle and Travel,” by Prof. Sobko, 
with three engravings; “ Art in the Garden” (IIL ), by Day, 
with six engravings; “ Pictures of Japan,” with nine eugrav- 
ings; ‘‘ Pens and Pencils”; ‘‘ Wordsworth and Sir George 
Beaumont,’’ by Noble; “‘ The Constantine Ionides Collection: 


The Oid Masters,” by Monkhouse, with four engravings; 


“The Country of Millet” (II.), by Glozebrook, with eleven 
engravings. It has three full-page engravings, and the usual 
“Chronicle of Art,’ and ‘American Art Notes.” The low 
price of this magezine places it within the reach of all teach- 
ers and students of art, as well as the general public. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. With brief ex- 
planations of their use. Compiled by Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston, formerly 
assistant professor of Mathematics in Harvard College; and 
George A. Walton, A.M., author of Walton’s Arithmetics, 


Arithmetical Tables, ete. Philadelphia: J. H. Batler. 

This manual is a valuable addition to the Franklin Mathe- 
matical Series, published by Mr. Batler. It consists of six 
tables printed in large, clear type, with open lines to aid the 
eye in passing from side to side ofthe small 12mo. page. The 
compilers are a guarantee of the correctness of these tables, 
and their directions for using them are concise and convenient. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Eaton, Gibson & Co., Toronto, Canada, have issued No. 
I. of a new monthly educational paper, entitled The School 
Supplement ; price, $1 00 a year in advance. It contains val- 
uable articles, and is illustrated. 

— Dr. Al. Watts, Boston, has published a little book on The 
Dog, containing some hints on breeding, together with a de- 
scription of the diseases common to dogs, and how they can 
be cured. All who are fond of this animal will fiad much in 
it to interest and instruct them.~ 

— John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New York City, announce 
that Rawlinson’s great works on the Seven Great Monar- 
chies of the Ancient Eastern World, complete, large type, 
with all the maps, notes, and illustrations (over 700), will be 
published about April first, in three volumes; price, $3 00, 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have ready the Hand- 
Book of Tree Planting; or, Why to Plant, Where to 
Plant, What to Plant, and How to Plant, by Mathaniel 
H. Egleston, treating of the planting of trees in masses,—to 
meet the want of land-owners where trees are scarce, and with 
a view to profit. The catalogue of trees indigenous to this 
country, we learn, are more than four hundred in number. 

— The Lancaster Pablishing Co., Lancaster, Pa, have just 
published an important treatise on Female Hygiene and 
Pemale Diseases, by J. K. Shirk, M.D., member of the Lan- 
caster City and County Medical Society. The author discusses 
the hygiene and diseases of women in simple style, adapted to 
instruct the great body of the class which he seeks to benefit, 
and suggests remedies that are safe and approved by the med- 
ical fraternity, 

— We have received a notice of another work,—now in press, 
—t#0on to be published by Clark & Maynard, New York, to 
be called The Laws of Health, a text-book on Physiology, 
Hygiene, Stimulants, Narcotics, by J.C. Hutchinson, M.D., 
LL D. The success attending the author’s Treatise on Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, extensively used in our best high schools 
and academies, is a guarantee of the excellence and accuracy 
of the book just announced. 

— Not the least important move in advancing the temper- 
ance cause is the recommendation by State law of the study 
in common schools of physiology, with special reference to the 
injurious effects on the system of stimulants and narcotics 
Already such a law has been passed in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York, Michigan, and other States will follow. To 
meet this new demand it will be necessary to prepare new 
books, and Leach. Shewell & Sanborn have recently published 
Lessons on the Human Body, by O. M. Brands, A M 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have published a new 
and revised edition of Doctor Johns, by Donald G. Mitchell; 
price, $1.25. This is one of the best books, by the author of 
The Reveries of a Bachelor, and is a narrative of certain events 
in the life of an orthodox divine of Connecticut. This edition 
of Mitchell’s books will be welcomed by the present genera- 
tion of readers. They are sprightly, entertaining books, and 
the edition is an excellent one, in uniform style for the library, 
with gilt tops. 

— The Literary Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Co , Bos- 
ton, for March, contains a list of their new and valuable books 
recently published. Among them is the Memoir of Thurlow 
Weed; Due West, by M. M. Ballou, one of the best books 
of travel ever published; a new volume of the ‘‘ Modern Clas- 
sics’”” ; The Voyage of the Jeannette, by Mrs. DeLong ; 
Huot’s Talks on Art; The Story of Oregon, by Rev. Wm. 
Barrows; Mr. Hardy’s novel, But Yet a Woman, one of the 
most notable books of the year; and a long list of their stand- 
ard publications of unexcelled merit, Send for their price-list. 
— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just issued a most timely 
book, The Orations, Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, with 
a Biographical Sketch of the Life of Wendell Phillips ; 
50 cents. It was prepared by Mr. Phillips himself, in the msia 
before his death, and contains the best things he ever uttered. 
The same enterprising publishers have reprinted from The 
Nation Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s eulogy of Mr. Phillips 
These two books give to the reading public just the iafor- 
mation it needs for the present, in order to form a proper esti- 
mate of this phenomena! American orator and philanthropist. 
— John B. Alden, 18 Vesey Street, New York, has repub-. 
lished from the London edition George Rawlinson’s great 
work on The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scripture Records ; stated anew, with special reference to 
the doubts and discoveries of modern times. It contains eight 
lectures delivered in the Oxford University pulpit in 1859. It 


by Rev. A. N. Arnold. The 
author proves the thorough truthfulness and faithful accurac 
of the historical Scriptures, aod refates the unbelief of the 


mythical school of writers upon the authenticity of the Bible, 


The same enterprising house have published a book of more 
than ordinary interest and value by Oliver B. Bunce, entitled 
My House an Ideal; price, 50 cents. Mr. Bunce, in writing 
Bachelor Bluff, won a good reputation, and this really sensible 
book on the trae ideal of a ‘House Without and Within” 
will find thousands of approving readers, we hope. It shows 


bottom, outside and inside. His ideal house is a real home, 
designed and made for physical comfort, a place for rest, a re- 
treat where the refinements of life are nourished, and where 


the best things of this world are enjoyed. ‘ 

— Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston and New York, have added 
to their excellent *‘ Classics for Children”? another volume 
entitled Stories of the Old World, by Rev. Alfred Church, 
M.A., author of S/ories of Homer, ete., price 40 cents. It con- 
tains the “Story of the Argo,” “ Story of Thebes,” ‘Story of 
Troy,” “* The Adventures of Ulysses,’”’ and ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Aaeas.”’ They are told in a charming style, and will not 
only interest, but educate, the pupils in regard to ancient my- 
thology. For supplementary reading this series of Classics 
will be found admirably adapted. The books are well gotten 
up, good print, good paper, and in substantial, plain binding. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have published a charm- 
ing edition of Balzac, by Edgar E. Saltus; price, $1.25. Itcon- 
tains analyses of “The Vagaries of Genius,” ‘“he Comédie Hu- 
maine,” Buskin and the Sock,’’ The Chase for Gold,’’ 
“The Thinker,” and a concluding chapter of Bibliography.” 
Balzac’s novels, essays, articles, and plays are very numerous, 
and show genius and marked eccentricity as an author. This 
book is one that students of literature will find intensely inter- 
esting. His ‘‘ Coméjie Humaine’”’ is a masterpiece of graphic 
description and erudition. Balzac was an author out of the 
ordinary range of writers,—‘‘an artificer who built like a giant 
and finished like a jeweler.’ 

— Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, have 
now ready Motley: Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Lothrop Motley, for Homes, Libraries, and Schools ; compiled 
by Josephine E. Hodgdon ; illustrated ; price, 60 cents. This 
is one of the series of popular and useful leaflets from stand- 
ard authors, prepared by Miss Hodgdon with great care and 
educational skill. It contains some of the choicest of the 
passages in Motley’s writings, and its use will develop a love 
for literature of pure thought, noble and elevating sentiment, 
and serve as an antidote for pernicious reading, which is con- 
stantly tempting the youth of our land. For use as sight-read- 
ing nothing could be better than these selections in prose. 
The illustrations are excellent, and may be profitably employed 
as subjects for language lessons. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have in preparation a 
series of American Orations, from the Colonial Period 
to the Present Time; selected as specimens of eloquence, 
and with special reference to their value in throwing light 
upon the more important epochs and issues of American his- 
tory. Edited by Alexander Johnston, professor in College of 
New Jersey. The first series will comprise three volumes, 
uniform with the 16mo edition of ‘‘Prose Masterpieces.” 
They have also nearly ready the Rev. R. Heber Newton’s new 
volume. It will be entitled The Book of the Beginnings,— 
A Study of Genesis; with a general introduction to the 
Pentateuch. In connection with this they wil! publish a new 
edition of his earlier work, The Right and Wrong Uses of 
the Bible. They wil] also issue at once Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages; the History of English Labor; by 
James E, Thorold Rogers, M.P. 

— Fowler & Wells, 753 Broadway, New York City, have re- 
published Tea and Coffee: Their Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Effects on the Human System; by Dr. A. Al- 
cott, with notes and additions by Nelson Sizer; 16mo, 118 
pages, paper, price 25 cents. In the new edition Mr. Sizer 
has presented in the form of notes many additional facts 
brought out by the increased knowledge of the subject. They 
have also published The Hygiean Home Cook-Book: or, 
Healthful and Palatable Food without Condiments. 
Fifth edition; price, popes 25 cents, cloth 50 cents. It is nota 
work on the philosophy of food, but one giving recipes for its 
healthful and palatable preparation. Under the head of 
** Breads,”’ following the general rules, are thirty-five recipes 
giving instructions for making all kinds of breads, from the 
raised loaf to ‘‘corn dodgers.’’ It tells the readers how to 
live if they desire health and strength. : 


— Messrs. Fank & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York City, have just published Christianity Triumphant, 
by J. P. Newman, D.D., LL.D.; price, 25 cents. The tri- 
amphe of Christianity,—what a theme for an able and eloquent 
writer, such as Dr. Newman is known to be! Dr. Newman 
has given us an overwhelming array of facts on the subject, 
and facts appealing to the common-sense of the masses, not 


merely to learned philosophers and theologians. Like arrows, 
barbed with wit, aimed with skill, shot with power, they fly 
far and strike deep. Young men and women especially need 
to read this work. It is a clear and animated statement of 
what Christianity has done and is doing for the world. Fank 
& Wagnalls will also publish this spring The Fortune of 
Rachel, a novel, by Edward Everett Hale; and Prince Sa- 
roni’s Wife, a new novel, by Julian Hawthorne. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bound Together; a sheaf of papers; $1.25. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons; for sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 
to Selected by Mary Storrs Haynes; $1.00. Boston: 
rop 
The Bowsham Puzzle; by John Habberton ; ‘i York; 
The Principles of Written Discourse; by Theo. W. Hunt, Ph.D.; $1.00. 

mes of Frederick I.; by Z. Topelius; $1.25. Chicago: Jansen, McC! 
& Co.; for sale by Chas. H. Whiting, Living 
Wendell Phillips; Orations, » hes, lectures, letters, etc.; 50 cts 
Phillips ; by Thos, W. Higginson; 256 cts. Boston: Lee & 

rd. 


She 
Life and P; f Th : ; 
Lite of Theodore Winthrop; edited by his sister; $1.5¢. 


the essential features of a good and true house, from top to - 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 


THE GIRLS’ NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The following is a listof questions used in a recent quarterly 
examination of a class of pupils in the Girls Normal School in 
this city, presided over by Miss Smith, whose clear, concise, 
and thorough training in this department has won for her a 
wide reputation. These questions, however, which I requested 
for publication as indicating the line of theoretical training 
now practiced here, constituted but a small part of the tests 
used in this examination. Most of the time was occupied 
with a set of experimental lessons in a class of metals. In 
these, the young ladies showed themselves masters of the sub- 
jects which they handled. These, together with teaching-ex- 
ercises in the model school, where equal skill and culture were 
exhibited, constituted the main part of ths work. 

I regret that I am not able to furnish the prompt and perti- 
nent answers given to these questions, which, like the ques- 
tions themselves, were improvised for the occasion. 

The scope given the training in this school, while it may 
not cover all the theories of education which now enter into 
this science as applied to all grades of teaching, was neverthe- 
less such as not only to fit the young ladies for the system 
of schools of Washington, but it also showed a breadth 
of training and accuracy seldom found in our most advanced 
institutions of learning for young ladies. Here the pupil- 
teacher is brought face to face with subjects taught, permitted 
to handle tools, apparatus, minerals, animals, shells, roots 
and plants, leaves, fruits, and flowers, in a way to make her 
master of the subjects and methods of teaching them. 

These are the questions: 

1. Senses classified. 

2. (Senses) How cultivated. Reasons for cultivating. 

3. Active and passive knowing. Results of upon children. 
How shown in after-life. 

4. How to keep children active at school. 

5. Upon what does the interest of a lesson depend ? 

6. What do you understand by ‘‘ object-teaching ”’ ? 

7. Early lessons in numbers, why made objective? Best 
kind of objects to use. Speak of ball-frames. 

8. Stand red nine-pins on teacher’s desk, and state in what 
respects they are not good for teaching Number. ‘ 

9. Speak of the bar and pencils which you find on desk. 
What would you suggest ? 

10. What is illustration ? It differs how from explanation ? 
Why better for children ? 

11, Illustrate cord and cord-foot with cube. 

12. What kinds of illustration would you use in teaching 
geography ? Examples of. 

13. At what point would you begin an object-lesson upon 
gold and silver? One upon sulphur or graphite? Why ? 

14. What is the difference between teaching and telling ? 
Rale for telling. ‘ 

15. Uses of repetition, 

16 What have you learned from practice in regard to quick 
work? Distinct articulation? Neatness and exactness ? 
What of difficalt subjects ? 

17. Things known in relation. 

18. (Things known in relation.) Application of this truth 
to teaching. 

19. Procedure of a lesson. 

20. Speak of two acts in knowing. 

21. Koowing when complete. 

32 Send class to board to illustrate lessons in primary 
reading. 

23, 24. 25, Add to topics recited. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Twenty-six women have just received their diplomas from 
the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

_ Matthew Arnold’s paper on ‘Literature and Science” 
in The Manhattan for April has some sharp thrusts at those 
who clamor for a ‘‘ practical’’ education for youth. 

— The Russian police authorities have suppressed a school- 
book written by a French teacher, because it infringed the im- 
perial prerogatives by speaking of the ‘‘ majesty ” of nature. 

— The forty-eighth anniversary of Texan independence 
occurred March 2, and was observed in some places. But two 
signers of their declaration of independence now live,—S. W. 
Biount of San Augustine, and OC, B. Steward of Montgomery. 

— The law passed by the Ohio Legislature, March, 1883, re- 
ducing the number of school directors of village districts from 
six to five, goes into effect at the Aprilelection. This is looked 
upon as a good law, as it will prevent the many dead-locks in 
the election of teachers. 

— Miss Sarah J. Baker, principal of the Dillaway School, 
Boston, has had her salary increased recently to $2,880, the 
Sum paid to the masters of the grammar schools in this city. 
This is probably the largest salary received by any woman in 
Boston. Miss Baker is the only principal of a grammar school 
within the limits of Boston. 

— Prof. Judson Smith, D.D., of Oberlin, has been appointed 
Secretary of the American Board of Missions, to fill the vacancy 
srcasloned by the death of the Rev. John O. Means, D.D. Dr. 
ee was graduated at Amherst in 1859, and has lived at the 

est since that time. It is thought probable that he will have 
special charge of the Chinese and African missions. 

a The proposed excavation of Zoan has been begun by the 
“syplian Exploration Fand Society. The work is to be prose- 
a under the personal supervision of the noted Egyptologist, 
. r. W. Flinders Petrie, who will be joined by M. Naville, the 
Phir. Egyptologist. Zoan was the chief city of the Delta 
histos’ the most important periods of Egyptian and biblical 


~ The New York Historical Society has determined to hold, 


in April, 1889, a grand centennial anniversary celebration of 
the inauguration of George Washington as the first President 
of the United States. The semi-centennial anniversary of 
Washington’s inauguration was celebrated by the New York 
Historical Society in April, 1889, upon which occasion an ora- 
tion was delivered by John Quincy Adams. 


— The Commissioner on Technical Education, appointed by 
the Government of Great Britain, has,it is stated, now practi- 
cally concluded their labors, and are likely to have only one 
more meeting for the purpose of signing their report formally, 
the greater part of which is already in ty The report will 
consist of at least five octavo volumes, it Deing found imprac- 
ticable, even after careful condensation, to bring the mass of 
evidence and information within smaller compass. 


— The graduation of eight young negroes from the Meharry 
Medica! College at Nashville, Tenn., directs attention to a nota- 
ble and worthy advance in negro education at the South. 
Negroes have been largely educated as preachers and teachers 
and even as lawyers, but until recently the negro has not 
thought of the opportunities for usefulness which lie in the 
ae of medicine among his own race, or else he has been 
ed to overestimate the difficulties in his path. 


— Senator Blair’s Public School bill was attacked on all sides 
in the United States Senate last week, its details rather than 
its general purpose being the subject of criticism. Some of the 
Northern senators said their States would in the future, as 
they had in the past, amply provide for public education out 
of their own means. Southern opposition to Federal super- 
vision manifested itself, and Senator Sherman looked upon the 
amount appropriated as extravagant. Mr. Plumb of Kansas 
gave notice that he should move to recommit the bill. This 
looks somewhat bad for the future of the measure. 


— Late signatures of the proceedings of the U. S. National 
Museum contain a catalogue of mollusca and echinodermata 
dredged on the coast of Labrador by the expedition under the 
direction of Mr. W. A. Stearns in 1882. This list, which is 
carefully annotated, covers eleven pages, is illustrated by a 

late, and is more wee than anything hitherto published. 

t is due to Miss Katherine J. Bush, of New§Haven. This, 

and another paper by Rosa Smith in the same issue, would 
seem to indicate that at last, if somewhat tardily, women are 
about to claim their share of work and honors by serious 
zodlogical investigations. 

— Paul Bert, the former Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, bemoans the neglect of contemporary history in the 
public schools, which appeared on the occasion of different ex- 
aminations. He writes: ‘The scholars could not tell what 
department was taken from us in 1870, what river is the east- 
ern {boundary of France, what Colmar, Metz, and Strasburg 
were. One girl could not answer when asked what was Alsace 
Lorraine; a second child triumphantly replied, ‘‘It is a province 
which Prussia lost in 1879.” M. Bert asks that, instead of 
giving the history of the Egyptian kings, especially of the old- 
est times in the public schools, the history of modern times 
should be given. This criticism might be made in other coun- 
tries than France. 

— At the last monthly meeting of the Rochester Acad. of 
Science, N. Y., Dr. W. F. Sheehanreadapaperon “School Hy- 
giene,”’ which abounded in excellent practical suggestions. 
** The selection of a site for a public school,’’ he said, ‘* requires 
as much, if not more, care than a private residence. An ideal 
location would seem to be near a public park, on a wide street, 
with the rooms having an eastern and southern exposure; or 
in a thinly-settled and growing quarter, where land enough 
can be procured at moderate price to guarantee against hem- 
ming in from future building operations.’’ In his opinion the 
purity of air in schools depends almost entirely on the purity 
of the cellar air, and he therefore condemns the common prac- 
tice of keeping cellars unventilated and filling them up with 
refuse or noisome matter. 

— Mr. T. W. Silloway last week read before the New England 
Historic, Genealogical Society an interesting biographical sketch 
of Benjamin Woodbridge, the first graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege. Mr. Woodbridge was for some years rector of a church 
at Newbury, Eng. Mr. Silloway said, after having reviewed a 
few of the leading features in the life of this somewhat distin- 
guished man, while we may not be able now, as could Mr. 
Mather a century and a half ago, to rate him as “ the leader 
of the whole company,”’ or consider him to be “a star of the 
first magnitude in the great constellation,’ yet we may, 
with Calamy, believe him to have been ‘‘a great man every 
way, and the lasting glory as well as the first fruits of the acad- 
emy.”” Mr. Woodbridge certainly seems to have been a worthy 
example for the long line of illustrious men that have followed 


him. 

—It appears that the Government of Mexico is paying 
especial attention to the subject of education. A letter from 
the City of Mexico to the New Oneans Times. Democrat remarks: 
“Any person visiting the schools of this city will be forced to 
acknowledge that, so far as education is concerned, the Mexi- 
ican Government deserves to rank among the most enlightened 
on the face of the globe. The plan upon which these various 
institutions of learning are conducted is perfect, as far as 
human wisdom goes, and no expense is spared to realize the 
end proposed.’’ Among these schools is one of arts and trades 
for women, and a similar one for men. In the latter are 170 
boys, who are taught carpentry, cabinet-making, pottery, brass 
and iron-work, galvanism, printing, photography, etc., as well 
as the usual literary studies. The tuition is not only free, but 
there are fifty scholarships with an allowance of $30 per month, 
for which boys throughout the Republic can compete. 

— Science suggests that there is an entertaining field for 
some linguistic geographer to cultivate in the country by map- 
ping out the distribution of the various kinds of town, county, 
river, and other names, according to their origin and deriva- 
tion. The great bulk of newer names has no significance in 
this regard, being purely local, personal, and commonplace; 
but places of older date often give an interesting clew to the 
former homes of their first settlers. Distinctively English 
names have but a slight penetration beyond the Atlantic coast, 
except in Canada. The French follow a well-marked line up 
the St. Lawrence and down the Mississippi. Dutch and Ger- 
man names give local color to the Hudson Valley and parts of 
Eastern Pennsylvania; and the Spanish have a broad occur- 
rence in the far Southwest. Indian names occur everywhere, 
from the euphonious Minnesota to the doubtful Tuscaloosa 
and the abrupt Oshkosh. The proper sorting-out of these last 
would require a rarer knowledge, as it would give more valu- 
able results, than the rest of the work, but all might be graph- 


ically shown with great clearness. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 


The school world in Georgia has lately had some excite- 
ment,—well, yes, I think excitement is the word,—over a seri- 
ous loss which the State will sustain in the course of the year. 
Two of the best teachers in the State,—perhaps the wery two 
best fitted to aid in putting Georgia out of the mire of illiteracy, 
have decided to go as missionaries to China. They are Miss 
Laura Haygood, principal of the Girl’s High School in Atlanta, 
and Prof. Wm. Bonnel of Covington, for many years the secre- 
tary of the Georgia Teacher’s Association, and long one of the 
principal public school-teachers of Atlanta. I presume it will 
sound very odd to people at the North, who consider Georgia 
pretty good missionary ground for teachers, and are urging 
Congress to give some money for the work. Well, with all the 
illiteracy, we all believe in the Christian religion here,—black 
and white,—and that is what the Celestials do not, though they 
are not illiterates. I was not altogether unprepared for this 
news, but when it came I felt very much as the reader prob- 
ably feels: ‘‘ Is there not enough todo here?” But since then 
I have discussed it so much with people who refuse to be rec- 
onciled to it that I have talked myself into sympathy with the 
feeling of my friends, who are going to sacrifice country and 
kindred and a great deal that makes life happy. 

The Methodist mission in China has long had a very devoted 
and successful worker in Rev. Young J. Allen. He is a Geor- 
gian, a graduate of Emory College, a friend and classmate of 
Atticus Haygood. Two years ago he came home, in order to 
stir up people here to increased interest in the China mission. 
His visit then caused us to lose a very fine young teacher, Miss 
Anna Muse, a pupil and devoted friend of Miss Haygood, and 
a graduate of the Nashville Normal School. I think her report 
of the prospect, and Dr. Allen’s urgent entreaties for workers, 
finally decided Miss Haygood. I think, from reading Dr. 
Allen’s report, that without question a remarkable field for 
usefulness has been opened, and that Miss Haygood is the 
very person to occupy an influential position in it. Dr. Allen 
says, since Chinese women have charge of the children, any 
scheme ef permanent usefulness must include their education. 
Miss H.’s work will consist largely in superintending the edu- 
cation of women of the higher class. It is a severe loss to us. 
Both Miss Haygood and Mr. Bonnel have been prominently 
talked of in connection with a normal school for Georgia. 

We are somewhat amused in Georgia and Alabama with the 
determination of the Women’s Suffrage Association to hold a 
convention in every State not yet organized for their work. 
There are some points in the woman’s movement well taken. 
Its agitation has helped to enlarge>the field of women’s work. 
But when it comes to voting, it seems to me if any one measure 
is fitted to ruin the tier of States to which I belong, it is to 
set all women, black and white, to voting. There might be 
some reason in objecting to have men vote for us, were their 
interests opposed toours. But the defence of person, property, 
and reputation is acommon interest (omen and women, Itistrue 
the marriage laws are cited as an instance of opposing interests. 
I am an old maid, not particularly concerned to defend the 
marriage relations; but it seems to me any sound theory makes 
it a union of interests; and the marriage-laws have their ground 
in the protection of the community,—not the protection of the 
parties from each other. But I will desist. I have never 
heard this question argued so as to convince me ; and if they 
come, I am going to take,—not the field, but the pen, against 
them. Euiza A. Bowen. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Before the close of next summer, a traveller will be able 
to go from Chicago to the City of Mexico by rail as copveniently 
and luxuriously as he can travel from New York to Chicago 
or from Chicago to San Francisco. 

— Huxley says the body is a machine of the nature of an 
army; each cell is a soldier; each organ, a brigade; the central 
nervous system, headquarters and field telegraph; the aliment- 
ary and circulating system, the commissariat. 

— The exhibition to be held next month at Turin will be an 
elaborate display of Italy’s progress in agriculture, the indus- 
tries, and science. But perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the exhibition will be the international exhibits of electrical 
apparatus and processes. The Italian Government has insti- 
tuted a prize for the best means of transmitting water-power 
by electricity. 

— A microscopic examination of the sediment from a violent 
rain-storm on Dec. 13 was made at Wageningen, Holland, by 
Messrs. Beyerinck and Dam, and compared with a sample of 
ash from Krakatoa, Java. It was found that ‘‘ both the sedi- 
ment and the volcanic ash contained (1) small, transparent, 
glassy particles; (2) brownish, half-transparent, somewhat fila- 
mentous little staves; and (3) jet black, sharp-edged, small 
grains resembling augite. The average size of the particles 
observed in the sediment was of course much smaller than that 
of the constituents of the ash. These observations fortify us 
in our supposition, that the ashes of Krakatoa have come down 


in Holland.’’—Science. 

— German papers describe a valuable plastic compound which 
has been introduced for ornamental and other purposes. Five 
parts of sifted whiting are mixed with a solution of one part 
of glue, and on these two being well worked together, a pro- 
portionate quantity of Venetian turpentine is added, in order 
to prevent brittleness; a small amount of linseed oil is also put 
with the mixture, to obviate its clinging to the hands, and the 
mass may be colored by kneading in “7 tint desired. The 
substance thus formed may be pressed into shape and used 
for the production of bas-reliefs and other — On be- 
coming cold and dry, which results in a few hours, it is as 
hard as stone. 

— Mr. H. H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y., offers the follow- 
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ing prizes for 1884: $200 for each and every discovery of a new 

ne 8 ada, is left the internal ts. A more interesting company it 
ons: It must iscovered in the Un tates or Canada, — l uca- | Self, is left the internal arrangements. 

either by, the naked eye or telescope, and it must be unex-| om the 10th inet wan devoted to the with them 
ted. The discoverer must telegraph immediately to Dr. tucky Inst. for the Education of the Blind. After several sumptuous feast given in their honor. 
wis Swift, director of the Warner Observatory, Rochester, bf by the pupils under the direction of Mr. Charles Frederic, in- ou 

N. Y., giving the exact time of discovery, the position and | structor in music, a most instructive and attractive illustration of the kin Virernta.—So many of the graduates of Roanoke Coll. be- 


direction of motion, with sufficient exactness, if possible, to| dergarten work done in the Inst, was given by Miss Eleanor Beebe, who| . 14 teachers that the trustees have wisely established a course 
‘ has charge of that department. The almost p 1 that has of normal instruction to give these young men the technical 


| egy. the slightest direct or indirect di 
any other State. The attendance and interest are constantly increasing, | ure ” financial poise, without assuming the slig r ndirect dic- 
an best citizens here elsewhere, are eir schoo. tat anagement, leaving to Wellesley,—which means Miss Free- 

athe ‘of teachers, to whom, in consultation with her- 


enable at least one other observer to find it. 
followed the introduction of this work was mentioned, as well as some of 
— . Grah C) tive v sulti tered. A class of small pupils gave some practical | training needed in the profession.——Prof. Ermond V. DeGraff, of New 
Prof, am Bell read 6 curious and s re ey ae caaiivas ot Cen games. This institution, one of the very best | York, has just com leted a course of 22 lectures on the science and art of 


paper at the recent meeting of the National Academy in New |i! ft Mr. B. B. Huntoon, who | teachin he students took great interest in these lectures. Dr. W. H. 
Haven, the subject of which, was Formation of mos cman fr fhe plac, ‘Mr, untaon i is | wil ee ithe cours, of he 

ariety 0 e Human ce. n 8 the author set fo .) lind.——From the press 0 © Amer- | Faculty, who has stuc stor) 
y | American Printing House for the Blin - an edition of a Drencl,'9s well as English works, will lecture on ‘ History of Pedagogy.” 


view that the present method of instructing deaf mutes dis- ican Printing House will soon be issued in raised type 
. Heady, a citizen of Louisville, who is | Dr. Ruffner, who holds the position of lecturer on Field Geology and 
tensed towaed the production of deaf variety of the both Sind aad The book issued from the press of the Commercial Mineralogy in the Roanoke Faculty, recently gave Jectures 
on “ Iron Ores and Blast Farnaces’’ and ‘‘ Coke, Coking Ovens, and Cok- 


human race. He supported this view by quoting statistics) hville, Tenn. 
drawn from the published reports of a number of institutions a Ss ae a ” ing Coals.” Later in the spring he will join Prof. 8. 0. ves and the 
devoted to the care and education of this class of unfortunates. State Editor, O. WuITmMan, Red Wing, Minn. class in geology in an excursion to study that science in the field, 


The points he laid stress upon, and in which he argued for ae tate Supt. is taking a lively interest in 
hood from association with normal organs of hearing and/ Wadison, Wis.,in July. He has appointed the following com- creased to ‘Alba t H re “ions woh. of the Milwaukee Hi . 
others similarly afflic and taught a peculiar language of | Maria L. Sanford, of the State Univ.; Jerome Allen, t.of the St. ’ Se alty acdlatel by the principals of the five ward aches, A 
their own,—the sign language,—a course of education which Menkene of has recently been erected inthe first ward at a cost of $20,000. 
tended still more to confine their intercourse exclusively with | -reachers can legally take only the 22d of February for a holiday, and can Others will ollow in due time. Prin, Bird of the third ward has taught 
each other, and which did much to encourage intermarriages | be forced to teach for all other school days. Oustom gives them Thanks- in the city nine years, dand published f 1 dletrib- 
between them. As to this last, Professor Bell pointed out that | giving, Christmas, New Years, Decoration Day, and Fourth of July—| The State 
such intermarriages were increasing in an alarming ratio, | 4 supt. cannot grant himself a certificate. —Stillwater is trying Out me Schools all 
with th ’/the no-recess plan, The teachers generally like it.—-Dodge Co. spent | se of cation 
e natural result of transmitting the infirmities of the | g55,900 on achools last year.—The Rushford State High Sct ool recently obtained by teachers and sup upon app am be the Sts s Sap -» and, 
parents to their offspring. The remedy which Professor Bell | graduated two pupils,—young ladies. The attendance was large, and all | 88 the State Journa! of jeac 
is, away with be isolation of the deaf mutes | the exercises excellent. Prof. W. J. Schmitz is doing an admirable work. ng oat in 
and their collection in su ucational institutions. He eT , at least, as to Aow the subjects of the course are to be taught, or may 
would have them educated in the public schools, and every} Missouri —The Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold | be taught, as well as to what is to be taugbt. It is quite certain that a 
opportunity taken to throw them into contact with hearing | its twenty-third annual session at Sweet Springs, June 24-26, result in a discrimination between 
children ; furthermore, he would discard the sign language | 1884. The active officers are: Prest.—Supt. W. E. Coleman, | sential and non-esse 
altogether, and substitute for it the cultivation of the vocal | Jefferson City; Rec. Sec.—J. L. Holloway, Sedalia; R. B. Sec.— 
and the of the child to read and understand the 
what is spoken from the motion of the lips, which in many | ship of Prof. W. H. Lynch, is doing much for the cause of educa- 
cases can be done with surprising results. - Y tion in the State. Prof. Lynch has labored for 12 years, and NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
succeeded in bringing his school by den its present high standard 


of excellence. The is Its MAINE. 
present session is the ‘‘ twelfth annual,’”’ while its pupils are State Editor, THOMAS Tasu, Portland, Me. 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. found to be from many neighboring counties and States. — The spring term of Colby Univ. began last Wednesday, and 
State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. New Yorx.—$1,900 is the largest salary paid to a teacher in — oa are coming in, but the ranks are by no means 


CoLorapo.—The Presbyterian Coll. at Del Norte will be i school in the State. It is ven to John G. Wight, 
opened April 9.” The venerable expresident of Wooster (Ohio) | principal of Cooperstown Union School. has held the po: Manners College were never more, quiet and 
hiv. adDandons retirement a olorado rings to ace 8 — ille Acad. held rize teat ec. - ‘ . 
infant enterprise on its feet.—Montrose will balld ad $8,000 achool- im cad obaiaien at Pte ote of the winter term. ‘The speakers showed |Of government. The teachers have nearly all returned, and 
ormal School, | the classes once more have their full complement. 


house.——Supt. Cornell delivered a well-received and profitable lecture | that they had had good training. Prof. Albro of Fredonia 
under the auspices of the G. A. R. at Del Norte. ‘‘ Mental Contraction” | Supt. Babcock of Dunkirk, and Prin. Thorp of Gowanda Union School — Mr. J. Arthur Greene, formerly principal of the High 


was the suggestive theme.——From many sources we have learned of the | were the judges.——The Hamilton Coll. d pom has been settled, and School, Farmington, has accepted a fi iti in th 
t val tability of Prof. tt’s lect the “ Bad | ed to its studies. —Ninety three rs were ’ gton, pted a fine position in the New 
fos ue and accep ty o of. Scarritt’s lecture on the ad | the senior class has return y pape York Publishing House of Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 


He is a young man of great promise, worthily filling the chair of | forwarded from Perry Acad. as the result of the last regents’ examination. 
English Literatare in the State Univ. A lectare circuit, with its center | It is the largest number in the history of the school.—Dr. Phelps,for; — The winter term of school in District No. 17, Gorham,— 


at the State Univ., has placed some fine lecturers before Colorado people. | many years the euccessfal principal of Cazenovia Sem., has resigned to . P. Walker, of Westbro 

i public schools e educa n physiol- 

ville schools are progressing very nicely,” says Supt. Thomas, and he tis | enacted requiring children in the p ¥ just had their graduation oy assigned. The class numbers 


competent to judge. 1,500 youth are taught by 25 teachers. The high | ogy and hygiene with special reference to the effects of narcotics on the 

school has 60 members. ——- Denver Univ. demonstrated b tte snocess that vrain.— nat Pembroke is agitating the gabject of 2 unico school. — 23, the largest the school has ever graduated. The school is 

there is a strong demand tn this wealth-engrossing State for higher educa- | ——Glenn’s Falla is to have a new union school-building.——-A prominen P 

tion. It has existed less than four years, ood has now over 300 students. | citizen of Saratoga Springs offers prizes to the students of the high school —e. eo under the present principal, 8. R. Hitch- 

A college class,—the first,—graduates in Jane, The Medical Dept. will, | who excel in essay writing.——The students of the 9th grade in Auburn g8, A.M. 

in April, let loose another class of M.D.’s upon the unoffending public,| High Schoel gave a fine “ Longfellow Day” entertainment last week.| — The Eastern State Normal School, Castine, opens its spring 

The institution, as a whole, boasts, we judge, with entire propriety, a very | Miss M. E. Lawrence is the teacher.——-The great event of the year to| term with an attendance of 134. The graduating class num- 

high standard, equal to any Eastern college. Students who cannot com-| many schools will be the Inter-Academic Literary Union contest, to be bers 19. and the entering class 34. The different counties 

plete their studles in the East on iccount of failing health can do so in| held at Waterville on July 1 and 2 next. John G. Wight is now the pres- | ’ are 

this worthy institution in a bigh altitude. ident, and James W. Ford of Colgate Acad. secretary of the Union. | represen ollows: ancock 29,Waldo 27, Penobscot 17, 

ferent parts of the Sta’ send representatives. re inter ms 

CALIFORNIA.—The Los Angeles High School, organized in | ){Miaritested than last year oven. P Waterville, with its usual generosity, oT 8, Kennebec 2, York 2, Sagadahoc 1, and Massa- 

1874, is meeting with gratifying success. The first graduating | offers free entertainment to contestants. The Schoo! B 

class numbered 7. Last year there were 23. There has always — The School Board of Portland, at their meeting for organ- 

hostile to punllc high accomplished principal, Mise| cation last Monday, redlected Thomash Tash supt. and fixed 

an elem a rmidable, 4 - ar um, $3 

wéieo is net n prominent now as in former years, but it still exists ana| Alice E. Freeman, was tendered a reception by Mr. John y » 94,c0U per annum, 
Wanamaker, and the associate founders of the Wellesley Prep- 


makes itself felt. Probably, as a consequence of this prejudice, the sal- 

h d pri teach e. theless, the de- | de a, Mare under most flattering circum bes. .B. : 

tas “ben dene vo. ‘ fea into being in eighteen months| — ‘‘If universal suffrage, then universal education.” This 


partment has always been flourishing,—has done good work. The course | a recent graduate of Wellesley, has cal 

of stady is quite as extensive as that of high schools in genera). Both | one of the finest preparatory schools for young ladies in the country, num- is the order as a matter-of-fact, and as it is, Blair’s educational 
Latin and Greek are taught, mathematics as far as trigonometry; rhetoric | bering upwards of a hundred coenee pg < ag kd By og bill now before Congress should become a law. The indiffer- 
and history are not slighted, and a fair amount of time and attention is leyward. The conditions here are unique. John Wana ence and opposition which it encounters are a disgrace to the 


ven to the nateral sciences. Altogether, in the eight years of its exist-| hind this youthful school of the Quaker City with promise of indefinite 

= the school has graduated coat ale hundred puptie Eight of these | financial support, which, thanks to judicious management, has snch pop- Nation. This order of construction should be followed, and 

are now teachers in the city schools, and many others are teaching in the | ular patronage as to make reliance upon his benevolence little more than the ‘if’? omitted. Universal education, then universal suffrage. 

county and elsewhere. This would seem to indicate that the school isa of an | — We have just received from Supt. Buck, the last annual 
‘ rvison stands v. J. 2 ’ 

doing good practical work. The number of pupils in attendance is now sentative in active advice and personal supe ) report of schools of Manchester. “Onward and eomaed * hes 


110, being about five per cent. of the entire enrolimentin the publicschools , Miller, D.D. Mr. Wanamaker never displayed bis rare good sense to 
of the city. This ratio is perhaps as high as in most of the cities of this or | better advantage than in the grace with which he gave this “‘ new depart- long been the motto of the Supt. and School Board of this city, 
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ce these schools have ranked very high, whether com- 
fey others in or out of the State. with a training- 
school for teachers, a complete system of gradation, an able 
corps of instructors, and wise and efficient supervision, we 
have nothing to expect but the most satisfactory results. This 
report is full of evidence that Manchester is realizing the full 
benefit of intelligent and earnest work in every grade of their 


schools. 


VERMONT. 


ons ham Acad., at Bakersfield, is prospering finely under 
The largest spring term in the of the 
school has just opened. It has been determined hereafter to 
give a course of lessons in German to the senior class, to those 


aring to teach. 
bap Tue’ venerable Prof. Parker of Middlebury Coll., is re- 


as seriously ill. 

Thetford are reported to have adopted 
the town system of schools, making seven as far as heard from. 
This is not the only progress the system has made in public 
favor. It has gained strength in towns which have hitherto 
refused the system a hearing even, and in several towns, at 
the late meetings, only came a little short of succeeding. It is 
only a question of time when patience, discussion, and ex 
sition will have its perfect work in these and an increasing 
number of other towns. The result is encouraging, and shows 
the effect of a better understanding of the system and the ad- 
vantages it has over the worn-out district system. Twenty 
towns, containing a tenth part of the population of the State, 
now have the town system. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—A special meeting of the City School Committee 
was held last week, the question being the determination of 
the number of supervisors and the election of that number 
when determined. Mr. Gallagher of the Com. argued in favor of 
reducing the number of supervisors to four, as at present the 
work of the board is not satisfactorily performed; it is not a 
responsible board, and the school system to-day has, conse- 
quently, no executive head. The responsibility, if there is 
any, is a divided one, resting partly on the supervisors and 


partly on the masters, Western communities, he said, always 
copy what is good in the educational system of the East, but 
none of them have copied this scheme. The work is now so 
arranged that, besides their other labor, the six supervisors are 
onpones to do the district supervision of the 51 masters. The 
individual members do their work conscientiously and faith- 
fully; the trouble is with the manner in which the work is 
laid out for them. Mr. Hyde argued that the masters can do a 
large part of the work of the supervisers, such as the examina- 
tion of teachers on probation, of primary scholars for promo- 
tion, and the re-examination of the papers of the diploma 
scholars. Mr. Gallagher’s order to reduce the number of super- 
visors to four was defeated by a yea and nay vote of 5 to 17. 
On the board proceeding to vote, Messrs. Mason, Peterson, 
Metcalf, and Kueeland were elected on the first formal ballot, 
Mr. Williston on the third, and Miss Crocker on the fourth. 

rating, on the oO ay next, the eighti ni 

— Prof. R. C. Jebb, the distinguished Oxford scholar, will 
deliver the oration before the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa next announcement. 

— Students have been received at Wellesley Coll. from all 
the States and Territories excepting Arizona, daho, Montana, 
Nevada, and New Mexico. They have been received from 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Mexico, Chili, Turkey 
India, Siam, China, Japan, South Africa, Micronesia, an 
Sandwich Islands. The number of etudents registered the 
present year is 502. More than 1,800 have been registered 
since the college opened in September, 1875. 

— The Framingham school committee have reélected Os- 
myn P. Conant to the superintendency of the public schools, 
at a salary of $800, - 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Mattie E. Mason, a recent graduate of the Normal 
School, is teaching on Prudence Island. 

— Rev. C, J. White has been elected Supt. of Schools for 
Woonsocket,—the right man for the place. 

— The present junior class of Brown Univ. asked the facalty 
to make the appointments for Junior ‘“‘ Ex.” on the basis of 
ability to speak well and write well, and not on the basis of 


scholarship as heretofore. The result is that there will be no 
Junior ibition. 
— If Mr. Wm. T. Peck succeeds in arranging as good a pro- 
for the next annual meeting of the R. I. Institute as he 
ad for the last annual, he will deserve a double vote of thanks 
from the teachers of the State. 

— His Excellency, Governor Brown, atiended a meeting re- 
cently in the Hoppin Homestead building, Providence, in the 
interests of the Rhode Island School of Design. . 

— The teachers throughout the State have received circulars 
of invitation to attend the National Educational Convention 
to be held in Madison in July, from Supt. Dutton, who is man- 
ager of the movement for Connecticut. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRENCH, New Haven, Conn. 

— Yale Coll. has received a donation of $50,000 for a new 
dormitory from Mrs. Lawrence, of Chicago, mother of the late 
T. G. Lawrence, of the class of ’84. 

— Prof. Churchill, of Andover, the distinguished elocution- 
ist, gave a most entertaining reading in High School Hall, 
New Haven, on the 2ist inst. His rendering of the ‘“* London 
Charitable Society was fairly convulsing,’”’ and carried his au- 
dience by storm. 


PERSONALS. 


— General Carrington, author of the Battles oy the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and other historical works, has been elected a 
member of the Historical Society of New Jersey, having been 
already an honorary member of nearly all others. He delivered 
the Centennial Oration at Monmouth, and his maps of New 
Jersey campaigns are authorities. 


— Dr. Sauveur has retained his faculty of last session, with 
the addition of two special teachers for the Children’s Dept. ; 
namely, Mrs. T. W. Sterneck of the Sauveur School of Lan- 
guages, Philadelphia, and Miss Marcia Kendall, teacher of Ger- 
man at Wellesley Coll. The whole faculty of twelve teachers 


will be named in a following number of this paper. 


For High Schools and Academies. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (Revised). 


Now used in upwards of 2OOO Schools. 


GILBERT'S GRADED TEST SPELLER. 


The best possible vocabulary of words. 


PARKER'S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A complete book for these schools. 


t@> Special Circular, giving a large list of the leading 
Educational Institutions that have adopted these popular Tezt- 
Books, and containing endorsements of eminent educators, sent 
‘ree on application. 


For Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools. 


WELL’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
WELLS PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 


With and Without Tables. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


April Number Now Ready. 

THE With over 40 illustrations, 

Among the many interest- 

ing articles which appear 

Stag az in this issue may be men- 

of tioned, “ More about Al- 

lers,”’ with five engrav- 

with six engray ; *Pic- 

tures of with nine 

; The Coun- 

try of let,” with eleven 

engravings; ‘ Battle and Travel,’’ with three en- 

graving: ‘*The Chronicle of Art,” American Art 

otes, etc., etc, 

Price 35 cents Monthly; $3.50 per Year. 

The Publishers of the “ Magazine of Art,” desirous 
of placing copies, for the purpose of examination, in 
the hands of all persons in- 

rogress, W’ 
ite outed. ferwaed Sample 
wil stata 
return Magazine, > 
if not subscribed f - 
paid), in same Wrap} a Cop ves 
which it is forwanden. 
oft FOR SAMPLE AT Free. 
“ASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 
463 a 739 and 741 Broadway, N, WY. 
SEND LIST OF 
You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 
VanWinkle & Weedon, 
90 Chambers St., City. seseow 
FOR SALE, LOW 
The Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, along with 
the School Desks of : 
CAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
456j Address Jonn K. RALSTON, Norristown ‘Pa, 


Raymond’s 
Vacation 
Excursions. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


In addition to the Colorade and California 
Excursions of April 10 and 24, a party will 
leave Boston, THURSDAY, May for 


A GRAND TOUR OF 73 DAYS, 


Through COLORADO NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA and CALEIFOBNEA (over the same 
route as far as San Francisco); thence through the 
Picturesque region of 


The Pacific Northwest, 


this part of the trip including 


Oregon. Washington Territory, 
Puget Sound, Vancouver 
Island, Idaho, and 


Montana, 


with visits to Astoria, Portland, Salem, and Dalles‘City, 
Oregon ; New Tacoma‘and Seattle, Washington Terri- 
tory ; Victoria, the Capital of British Columbia; the 
Willamette Valley; a steamer voyage up the noble 
Columbia River, etc. The Party to return over the 
Northern Pacific and Utah and Northern oy 
visiting Salt Lake City,in Utah. Carriage drives 
Manitou, Los Angeles, Ban Francisco, Monterey, Port- 
land, and Victoria. 


Incidental trip to the Yosemite Valley and the Big 
Trees ; Side-Trips, if desired, to Alaska and 
the Yellowstone National Park. 


Send or call for Descriptive Circular. 
W. BAWMOND, 


463 b 240 Washington St., Boston. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations. 


Adapted to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School, 

Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, &c. Fresh; 

crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and ere, 
ogues and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mail 


upon receipt of price. 
Poros pow a Paper cover, 15 cts.; boards, 25 cts. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY 
and 118 Chestnut Phladelpha, Pa. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 453 tf 


Schools and Studies. 


By BURKE A. HINSDALE, 
One vol., 16mo., $1 50. 

This is the title of anew book by B. A. HINSDALE, 
formerly President of Hiram College, now Superin. 
tendent of Public Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
book isa collection of Eesays and Addresses, devoted 
to the discussion of questions of growing interest, Its 
general range and character may be inferred from the 
contents : 

I. The Origin of Character. 
II. Handling Children. 
III. Means and Ends. 
IV. The Specialization of Studies. 
V. A Plea for Breadth. 

VI. John Stuart Mill. 

VII. The Mission of the Public Schools, 
VIII. Industrial Education and Public 
School-Reforms. 

IX. The Nation and the State. 

xX. The Secularization of Learning. 

XI. The Eastern Question. 

XII. The Public vs. The Public Schools. 

XIII. A Phase of College Education, 

XIV. Reforms in the School Law of 
Ohio. 

The name of its author has long been familiar to the 
American people as that of an experienced and saga- 
cious educator, of wide influence. His long and in 
timate connection with the late President Garfield 
(whose Works he has recently edited), has been a 
matter of public knowledge. 

Mr. HINSDALE's book entitled] President Garfleld’ 
and Education,‘met with a success which justifies the 
belief that his new book will be welcomed by all who 
are interested in American schools, and by thoughtful 
citizens everywhere. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND P UB. co., 


THE BOOK 
OF THE CENTURY. 


Gately’s Universal Educator, 


AN EDUCATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA & BUSINESS GUIDE, 

THE MOST COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK EVER ISSUED. — Royal Octavo. 
Three Volumes Bound in One, 1200 Pages, 
500 Illustrations, 

Vou. I.—Contains: Vegetation, 17 es, 15 illustra- 
tions ; Natural History, 17 pps 15 ill. ; Astronomy, 16 
pps? ill. ; Geology, 19 pp., 15 ill. ; Mineralogy, 13 pp., 

ill. ; Metallurgy, 7 pp. ; Geography, 32 
pp., 9 ill. ; History, 144 pp., 12 ill. ; Law, 126 pp., 5 ill, 

VOL. I1.—Arithmetic, 57 pages, 6 illustrations ; Draw- 
ing, 15 B» 121 ill. ; Physics and Mechanics, 109 pp., 
86 ; emistry, bo 18 ill. ; 16 pp., 
2 ill. ; Medical Treatise, 147 pp., 36 ill. 

Vou, I11.—Grammar, 38 pages; Gems of Poetry, 20 

P. ; Rhetoric, 4 pp. ; Logic, 3 pp. ; Elocution, 5 pp. ; 
10 pP- Synonyms, 18 pp.; Pronunci- 
ation of Foreign uages, 7 pp. ; Quotations from 

Foreign Languages, 6 pp. ; Pennmanship, 22 PP» 60 
ill. ; Fettor-writ ng, 50 pp.; Book-keeping, 
4 ill.; Music, 7 pp.; Deportment, 35 pp., 2 1 +i 
Household. 39 pp., 2 ill. ; Games, 31 pp. ; Tailors 
Measure, Dressmaking, 16 pp.,6 ill.; and Chart 
Miilinery, 2 Pp. 

As a book of reference, this work is of the utmost 
practical value to teachers and students. 

AGENTS WANTED to sell this book, either for cash or 
on installments. Please addre 


GATELY & €0., 72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
BROWNS PRACHCAL PORTFOLIO 


CONTAINS 
WRITING-BOOK COPIES, 
PRACTICE-PAPER, 
BLOTTING-PAPER, 
PEN and PEN- WIPER. 


Send 15 ets. for sample, 


ook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
ann May, and June, 1881. Passage Tickets by 
all Atlantic Steamers. Special facilities forsecurl 
ing goed berths. Touri»t tickets for individua- 
travelers in Eurepe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and fall partic- 
ulars, by mail 10 cents. Address 


330 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


than is usual by other met 


cially adapted for educational purposes, 
ads cttain the highest epeed of which the art is capable. 
roval of the most eminent educators throughout the country. P 
e mailed, while their correspondence is respectfully solicited, 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


Pemberton Square, 


The method of short-hand writing tavght at this institution is 5 
f1cm the beginning, and in a shorter time 

The ** Allen Method ”’ bas received the warm epp 
to send their addresses, and circulars giving particulars will 


Boston. 


as it enables the pupil to gain more sefecd than long band 
rincipals and others interested are _— 


| 
| 
| 
NE 
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Some Late Publications. 


Author. Publisher. e 
Darwinism Btated vy fiimeelt. eel D Appleton & Co, N 
Hand Book of Tree Planting. ° 
Opening a Chestnat Burr. . Ree Dodd, Mead & Co, N 5 
The Wiid Tribes of the Soudan. James 
Struggling Upward. P ° Jones Am 8 8 Union, Phila 1 4 
Recreation in Ancient Fields. La Cw Bardeen, 5 
Philosophy of Edacation. ° Tate & Parker 
nes New National Read er. A Barnes »N 
“ “ Third 50 
Adventures of Capt. John Smith. Ashton Cassell & Co, NY 2 bs 
the Rebellion.” . Todd James J Chapman, Wash, DC 1 25 
Rambles in Mission Fields. . ‘ . Smith W G Cotthrell, Boston 1 2 
Wendell Phillips. ° Beecher Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N Y 10 
Tea and Coffee. ° ° ° ° ‘ Alcott Fowler & Wells, N Y 25 
Examination Manual No. I. Arithmetic. Wentworth & Hill Heath & Co, NY 
“ No. Il. Algebra. . 
A Short History of Our Own Times. ° ° McCarthy Harper & Bros, N ¥ * 
Notes on Electricity. Murdock Macmillan Co. 100, 3.00 
The Lord Thos Nelson & Sons,N Y 1 00 
The Doctrine of the Resurrection ° ° + Cook Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 50 
Saltus Houghton, Mifilin & Co, Bost 1 25 
The Book of the Sword. : Burton bner & Welford, N ¥ 10 50 
Life in the Highlands. e Victoria o “s 4 00 
The To pher. . ° ° . Haupt D Van Nostrand, NY 4 00 
Marine Engineering. ° Seaton “ 6 00 
Lord of Himself. . : ° Underwood Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Lessons in Manners. Wiggin 50 
The Scholar in the Republic. e Philips ‘ 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


GIVEN UP BY PuHysIcIANS.—A patient re- 
siding at Binghampton, N. Y., after using 
Compound Oxygen for two years, gives the 


gratifying result: 

“ For two years Icould not stand on my but 
five minnies at a time, or talk as many minutes; but 
now I can walk four or five miles and do business all 
day ; and 1 owe my recovery to health to the persistent 
use of Compound Oxygen, for I used it about two years, 
gaining a little allthetime. Nearly ali the physicians 

said they cou! 


July 12, 1884. For circulars address W. Ray- 
mond, 240 Washington Street, Boston. 


James R. Oseoop & Co., Boston, announce 
a book in this issue of THz JOURNAL that 
every educator should read. It is by B.A. 
Hinsdale, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O., and 
is entitled Schools and Studies; price, $1.50. 
| Send direct to publishers for a copy. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


who attended me gave me up, and some 2) anold ph , retired from practice, having had 
number my days.’ in hands by an East India Shstonaty the 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- ula of a simple vegetable remedy for _ Sues y 

c ’ 


ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


Correction. —In the advertisement of 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, on the first page of 
Tue JouRNAL of March 20, an error occurred. 
Well’s Universal Algebra should have been 
Well’s Untversiry Algebra. Being placed 
under the heading ‘‘ For Colleges, Universities, 
and Technical Schools,’’ we trust no reader 
was misled by the mistake. The standard 
_books of this enterprising young firm, who are 
the worthy successors of the old firm of R. 8. 
Davis & Co., are of the best character, and 
should be examined by all teachers and school 
officers in search of the best text-books. We 
advise all of our readers to send for their 
special circular, giving a large list of the lead- 


ing educational institutions that have adopted 
these popular text-books, and containing in- 
dorsements of eminent educators; sent free on 
application. 


OF MAN. 
Debility, cured by Wells’ Health Renewer.”’ 


Tue Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 117 
Fulton Street, New York City, make an an- 
nouncement on page 204 of the Perfect Pencil 
Tablet, of which over 5,000,000 have been made 
and sold by the company during the last year and 
ahalf. The Tablets are made of the very best 
white pencil-paper, in five sizes, ruled or plain. 
There is nothing so handy or cheap for the pu- 
pils of the public schools to useconstantly. This 
enterprising company also manufacture fine ma- 
nilla writing papers, manuscript papers in pads, 
parchment paper, parchment copying-paper and 
books, desk or scratch pads, lawyers’ brief 
books, reporters’ note books, school-exercise 
books, letter files and binders, portfolio and 
American blotter tablets, in superfine and linen 
papers, which it sells for a very low price 
direct, or the goods can be had by applying to 
any stationer in the United States. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884 
Mr. J. A. Swaszy, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used, I have not seen -y! other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HaGaR. 


ATTENTION is called to the announcement of 
Raymond’s Vacation Excursions, in this iseue 
of Taz JOURNAL. A grand trip to Colorado, 
California, and the Pacific Northwest. This 
grand trip begins May 1, and continues to 


also a 
and all 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Suakim, on the Red Sea, has a population 
of 10,000 people. 


— Do you ever have acute pains in your left 
breast extending to your arms? do you ever 
have suffocating feelings in region of your 
heart? If so, you have Heart Disease. Use 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, — a sure specific. 
$1 00 per bottle. 


— The Red Sea is 1,400 miles long; opposite 
Jeddo, 120 miles broad; greatest breadth, 200. 

— CuRED my WIFk’s WEAKNESS. — From 
Evansville, Ind., the home of our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Jno, R. Patterson, comes the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Samaritan Nervine cured my wife of a 
case of female weakness.” It’s an extract from 
Mr. Patterson’s letter. $1.50. 

— Massowah, on the Red Sea, is a small coral 
island one mile long and half a mile wide, with 
a mixed population of 6,000 people. 


— Physicians have long prescribed Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for Heart Disease,—why ? be- 
cause it is a sterling preparation for a peculiar 
disease, and 30 years’ use warrants it. $1.00, 


— The ‘Soudan’ (from Assouan to the 
Equator) is 1,650 miles long, and is about 1,400 
miles in width, 


— I cheerfully add my testimony to the value 
of Ely’s Cream Balm as a specific in the case of 
one in our family who has been seriously debil- 
itated with Catarrh for the past eight years, 
having tried ineffectually other medicines and 
several specialty doctors in Boston. She im- 
proved at once under this discovery, and has 
gained her health and hearing, which has been 
considered incurable.—Rospert W. MERRILL, 
Secretary of the Phenix Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich. (See advt.) 


— Khartoum is 1,500 miles distant from 
Cairo by the Nile, and 1,200 miles from Assouan. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEM. — While 
thousands are speculating as to whum will ex- 
ercise the Presidential functions of our govern: 
ment on and after March 4, 1885, the trav- 
eling public has succeeded in solving a problem 
which to them is of far greater persona! inter- 
est; viz., which is the best, cheapest, and most 
centrally-located Hotel in New York City. 
And the answer invariably is, the Grand Union 
Hotel, o ite the Grand Central Depot. 
by be or the reason that travelers arriving 
at depot save $3 carriage-hire and trans- 
fer of baggage; can obtain an elegant room 
from $1 and upward per day; as the best and 
cheapest meals to be found in the metropolis, 
and can reach any part of the city by stepping 
into a horse-car, stage, or elevated train right 
at the Hotel door. 


HOUCH 


TON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 
Number Five (long delayed) is now ready. It contains 
MABEL MARTIN, COBBLER KEEZAR’S VISION, MAUD MULLER, 
THE EXILES, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By J. G. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, Notes, and a map to illustrate the Exiles. 


64 pages, paper covers. 


15 cents, postpaid. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, 


limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, 
word, in English. The Interlinears have been used for thirty years, 


d free. 
L cs DE SELVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


men 


Classics. Speci: 
CHA 
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Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Anter- 


followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


Physiolo 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oill-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


@™ Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, NX. £. 4gt., 323 Franklin St., Boston. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SEL 


ECTIONS, No. 23, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readincs. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. 


Price per Number, 30 cents, 


Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO.. Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Ceorge Rawlinson. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, by the author of ‘Seven Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World.”’ 
New and beautiful edition, large 12mo, fine 
cloth, large type, reduced in price from $1.75 
to 50 cents. 

LIFE 

Ceikie’s Christ. 

New and cheaper edition, much the hand- 
somest ever published at a low price, — extra 
cloth, only cents. 

“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feel- 
ing.’—Literary World. 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I 


rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.’’-—Dr. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


Over 300,000 subjects and 5,000 illustrations, 
numerous maps, 20 volumes, large octavo, 
$25 ; cheaper edition, $15. Specimen pages 
free, 

**You deserve the gratitude of the nation for your 
brave and philanthrophic work.”—D. 8. GrEeGory, 
President Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, LI). 

“Every one who has seen a set of Irving that you 
sent me, says that it is the cheapest they ever saw.’— 
J. H, COLBOBNE, Goderich, Ontario. 

“Your enterprise deserves to be called one of the 

eat events of history,— deserves to rank with the 
nvention of printing, making, as it does, the very best 
use of the art for the good of the masses.”—O. STEINI- 
GER, Bryant, Iowa. 

“The books came to hand all right. I am highly 
pleased, and other parties equally,— my students, 
among whom I have distributed them.”"—Pror. Jamzs 
NICHOLSON, Roopaville. Ga. 

** Inclosed find check for $80.90. Weare very much 
satisfied with the books.”—J. B, CLARK, New Haven, 


“ This makes fo 
have. Iam heartily pleased. It is about 800 pages 
more to the dollar than any books I ever bought 
before.’’—B. F. ALBIN, Henrietta), Texas. 

“Tam delighted with the books. In neatness, clear- 
ness of type, and cheapness of price, they are unsur- 
passed.’’—B. E. SPENCER, Madisonville, Va. 

“The books are received; entirely satisfactory. 
The only wonder is, how you can give so much for so 
little money.”—J. T. MoCLEARY, State No 
School, Mankato: Minn, 


500,000 Volumes 


Choice Books,—descriptive catalogue free. Books for 
examination before payment on evidence of faith. 
NOT sold by dealers, —prices too low. by mail 
20 per cent extra, for mailing. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1327. 18 Vesey St., New York. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

+ has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 

ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 


volumes, of your publications, I 


9 This Bureau has registered a number of 
+ able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 


3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
* ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 

* fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 

the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 

nion. Now e time register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 


403 Hawley Strest, Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, ana ronnie 


3 and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The manager’s experience of over twenty 
years as Teacher and Superintendent is 
Proving of great advantage to our patrons, 
School officers write that from this Bureau 
they are always sure of receiving carefully 
selected candidates. This confidence brings 
us hundreds of calis that we could not 
possibly have otherwise, and is thus of im- 
mense value to applicants. A Principal 
of a large school in one of the Gulf States 
writes, ‘*E expect to come north and call 
on you, for three geod tenchers.’’ 

Send for list of testmonials and applica- 
tiou-form. Teachers are now registering 
rapidly for the season of 1884. 

All calls for Teachers receive prompt 
attention 

Address L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for e department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. 
Teachers’ Agency 
240 ax (1) 23 Unlon Bauare, New York. 


Ti Bulldi 
Brockway Teachers Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and Sou'h- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Senp STAMP FOR CIROULAR. 

All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for preferment, should register with us at 
once, so that their names may take precedence in se- 
curing positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
traveling in the South, looking up schools. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

238% Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers 
Desiring positions in the 
Central, Western, or Southern States 
can learn of vacancies and 
gain other information and assistance, 
by consulting 


‘The Western Teachers’ Bureau, 


5625 163 BANDOLPH 8t., OHICAGO, ILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


j EACHERS 
American « European TRACHERS 
supplies, without c Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 

es, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th veathe 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. ¥. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate City, Coun’ 
and Europe. 
Of 310—850 to every send- 
ou of future 


REWAR ! ing us valuable inform 


or present school vacancies and needs. No trouble or 
expense. Send stamp for circulars to 


462 zz 


CHICAGO SCHOOL ILL, 
for Schoo 
463 (eow) 


ana kinds o 


Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections‘ 
pn and radical cure for Nervous Debility | 
ervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human: suf 
this eg in German, French or English, with fuli | 
aa direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by | | = - 
with stamp, naming 
— 
| ~ 
“Sy 
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Send 10 


April Number Now Ready. 

j Ask your bookseller or newe- 

Cassell S$ dealer to show you a copy. 

Special attention is invited to 

® the following articles: ‘‘ How 

Family Coke is Made,”” “‘ The Preserva- 

tion of Health,”’ The Perfect 

4 Lady,” “A Morning at the Fe- 

Magazine, mate School of Art,’ “ Talks 

with my Patients,” “The Na- 

tional Music of Scotland,” “ Sights and Scenes of the 

New World,” “* What to Wear,” “ Chit chat on Dress,” 

“ The Gatherer, a record of the great and usefal inven- 

tions and discoveries of the day.” Pure and well- 

selected fiction is plentifally provided, and the illustra- 
tions (35) are profuse and of the beat order. 

Price, 15 cents monthly ; $1.60 per year. 
cents for sample copy. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
43 a 739 aud 741 Breadway, N.Y. 
ELY’sS 

CREAM BALM, 

when applied by the fin- 

ger into the nostrils, will 

be absorbed, effectually 

cleansing the head of ca- 

‘ tarrbal virus, causin 
penlthy secretions. It al- 
lays inflammation, pro- 


tects the membrane of the 
nasal from addi- 
tional colds, completely 
heals the sores and re- 
stores sense of taste and 


smell, 
NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF. 
A few applications re. 
lieve. At gh treat 
ment willcure. Agreeable 
to use. Send for circular. 


FEVER 


ice 50 cents, by mail or at druggists. 463 zz 
Price OLY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


Copy of BCONOMY CLASS-CARD 
for Recording Recitations of 25 PUPILS 
ONE MONTH, including Written Exam- 
inations. NEW, BASY, LABOR SAV- 
ING. TRY IT 

Adams, Blackmar, & Lyon Pub. Co., 

463 d Chicago, Illinois. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Easter Service 


With Responsive Recitations and Music pre- 
pared expressly for it. 
By GEO. F. ROOT and H. BUTTERWORTH. 


The Responses are so arranged that they ma 
be used by classes or individuals, thus giving ad- 
ditional variety and interest. The Service is ar- 
ranged under the following heads : 

First Subject, Tux Easter ANGELS; Second 
Subject, Curtst ComFoRTETH Many ; Third Sub- 
ject, Micuty TO SAvE; Fourth Subject, PAUL’s 
‘TEsTIMONY ; Fifth Subject, ALL Power 1s GIVEN 


Unto Me. Each Subject has appropriate music 
and readings. 
Price, Scts. Fifty cents per doz. by mail; 


$4.00 per 100 by express. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, o. 
J.CHURCH & CO. 
5 Union Square. 


CHICAGO: 

ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 
FOR SALE BY 
Booksellers and Music Dealers Generally. 


Important to Teachers 


Who contemplate studying in Germany. First-class 
lodging and board in a cultivated family, with inatrac- 
tion in German, Music, &c., furnished on the most rea- 
sonable terms. For particulars apply 0 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


M er N. Bureau 
“16 Hawley Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


— Our readers will notice that Moses True 
Brown is to conduct his Delsarte Summer 
School of Oratory at that delightfully cool and 
pleasant spot, College Hill, the seat of Tuft’s 
College. This is the second year of the school. 
Last year was regarded as an experiment, but 
it turned out to be an unexpected success, both 
in numbers and interest. Perhaps no Amer- 
ican teacber has made so thorough a study of 
the great Master of Expression, Delsarte, as 
has Professor Brown. We need hardly say to 
any who may be interested in the Philosophy 
of Delsarte, that the subject will be in the 


hands of a most competent instructor. The 
“oes will commence July 9 and continue five 
wee 


THE new announcement of John B Alden, 
18 Vesey Street, New York, in this issue of 
THe JOURNAL, should command the atten- 
tion of all students and lovers of really good 
books, Geikie’s Life of Christ, a book that 
needs no commendation, for 50 cents. George 
Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences of the Trnth 
of the Scriptures is also a new book for schol- 


ars, _— from 50 cents to $1 75, in large type. 
Read carefully every line of Mr. Alden’s an- 
nouncement in another column, 


MOTHER WAN’S WORM SYRUP. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
Whnees, restlessness, worms, coustipation. 25c. 


We invite school boards, superintendents, 
supply agents, and teachers to the card of 
Charles H. Whiting, 82 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, in Tok JouRNAL. Mr. Whiting is the 
successor to Hall & Whiting, publishers and 
dealers in School Books, School Stationery, etc 
This is the leading school-supply house in New 
England, and all of our readers in want of 
text-books and school supplies will find it for 
their interest to correspond with Mr. Whiting. 
He makes liberal discounts, and deals honor- 
ably with his patrons. His store is centrally 
located, and his orders are filled promptly. 


Be sure and remember his number, 32 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Ask for “ Rough on for Colds, 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness. hes, 15c. Liquid, 50c. 


THE two magazines announced in the adver- 
tising department of THz JOURNAL of this 
week by Cassell & Co., New York, should at- 
tract the attention of all our readers. The 
Magazine of Art has no equal for the price,— 
$3.50 per year,—and The Family Magazine 
contains excellent reading-matter for the fam- 


ily and general reader. Send for sample copies, 
as per offer in the advts. 


Apvicze To — Mrs. WINsLOwW’ 
Sootsine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


GOO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 


lology, Botany, Geography, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTINC. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowing the 
answers to the thousand-and-one common every-day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of ‘* QUIZZI8M, 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 
Address 


300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NOW READY: 


JOURNAL OF _PROCEEDINGS 
ADD RE SSES | 
Che Blational Educational Association, 


For THE SESSION HELD AT SARATOGA, 1883. 


Price, One Dollar. 


Address 
N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
124 East 80th Street, N, Y. City. 


Or T, W. BICKNELL, President, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yor«,\4 4 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for ctreular and price-list 
tor DECORATION of DAY and 8UN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


Hale’s Honey 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Difficult Breathing, and all 
Affections of the Throat, Bronchial 
Tubes and Lungs, Leading 
to Consumption. 


An infallible remedy composed of the HONEY of the plant 
Horehound, in chemical union with TAR-BALM, extracted from 
the LIFE PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABIES BALSAMEA, or 
Balm of Gilead. 


The Honey of Horehound soOTHES AND SCATTERS all 


irritations and intlammations, and the Tar-Balm HEALS 
AND CLEANSES the throat and air passages leading to the 
lungs. Five additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
andin HONEY © 

nsist upon having HALE’S HONE F HORE- 
HOUND AND TAR. Sold by all Druggists. Look out 
for imitations. Pricks 50 Cents aND $1 PER 


Great saving to buy large size. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y, 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minut 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 
EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CABDS, 
and AKT NOV- 

ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 

Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 

comprising 30 eli t cards (no.two alike), sent for ten 

2c. ceange. ogues free. Address 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 5. 443 az Rochester, N. Y, 


(Cut this outand preserve It.) 

and others inter- 
To Teachers 
tional work. If you contemplate attending the meetin 
of the National ucational Association, to be held a 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and North- 
western Rallway for the following reasons: 

1. It is the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 

. Northwestera Vining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars are run on itstrains. ’ 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 

tern coupon ticket agents w permitted 
to sell through tickets eia this line; and 
6. This by gn will give a speciai rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 

This is also in all pupeets the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, A 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 

For all particulars required write to the GmEn. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


Send 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Eminent American Teach- 
ers (12), in two Series, Address, THE 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


German Corn Removey Kills Corns and Bunions. 


Send six cents for postage, and 

A receive free a costly box of goods 
* which will help all, of either sex, 

to more money right away than anything elee in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 


At once addreas Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine, 45722 


RIT: A SPECIFIC FOR 


Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 


ism, Opium Fat- 
GREAT 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ti rities. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala, 
“I feel it my a to recommend it.”” 
Dr. D. F, Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa, 
Correspondence freely answered.-@8 


THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED, C0., ST. JOSEPH. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 


in JULY next, are advised not to 
make any arrangements regarding 
Route of Journey at present. 


The Boston & Albany 


will sell Tickets to Madison at as 
low rates as offered by any 


other Line. 


Apply to GEN’L PASS'R OFFICE, 
462 tf 232 Washington S8St., Boston. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Sale. 

Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Ape Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll , Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acad os, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT oy 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest, WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
_ 423 ox Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 
___INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GkO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantager. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPzAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. House), 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


Wor TTS STATE N SCHOOL, 
T 


and 
strar, 


OROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin 


with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, otc,, ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


WANTED, Next Autumn, 


first class Boys’ Boarding School in Minn a 
HEAD MASTER The candidate must be a gentle- 


man of ability, culture, experience, and — & 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
8 For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 133 
Nir HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next term will 


man teaching; must be an E Plymouth, N. H. begin on 
a byt of strong character, ofa y Feb. 7. For inf address the Prin- 
very earnest and cipal, C 6. Ro Ph.D. 430 ss 
es 
the and the ition every way de- \DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sirable. Also in a large city in New York State, a PROVIDENOS, R. 1. ont bt 
Head Drawing Teacher. some $2,000, None course of » two years. 
but first-class talent will be considered. vanced Course for of 
Apply to - a for Circular or information, T. J. » Prin. 
‘anag 
460 a 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. PREPARATORY. 
Illustrated Book ‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT! Sent Free. . I, Common branches. ry and Scientific 
(new) EK. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. Address MowBy & Gorr, Principals, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Appletons’ Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACOOMPANY 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 


[Seven Charts in set. Size, 26 x 38 inches. Price per set, $1.88. 


Charts, like maps, that can be placed where the ny can have the forms that are to be fixed in his mind fre- 
quently in sight, are valuable aids to memory, an the accurate knowledge of the subjects that require 
illustration. 

hese charts have been prepared with the same objects in view as were observed in the preparation of the 
Cage. Soom, by the same author, viz., to illustrate newer, better,and more rational modes of teaching penmanship. 

hese Charts are drawn and engraved in the most artistic style, and beautifully printed from stone. They 
will be found a very useful and attractive aid in every echool room. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publisher, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Frnciasco. 


Barnes’ TAKING THE LEAD. New York. 


Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING'TON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE KE. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of Jonn 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


The Siege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, | silent; The Life and Death of Sir Pnitiip Sidney; The 
PUBLISHER OF Fire-shi 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Illnstrated School Edition. 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

&® The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & COC., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
&e., &c., &e. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist, Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetica/ Charts.| CHICAGO. 


OLARK & MA 134 Broadway, 
YNARD, NEW YORK. 
Auderseon’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Mligher Lessons in Euglish; 

iutchison’s Physiclogy and EXygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, C . 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, . - NEW YORK. 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 
244 m 
School Room 


Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
Kirkham’s English Grammar, ° 


Nerthends Lite speauer, 
Northend’s American Sgeaker, 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 
‘FOR SALE, 


kay Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
134 Nassau St., New Work City. 


v desirable school 

property in Maine, New York, 
For particulars applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau, 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 455 


HEeapQuarters ror Booxs Usep 1n tHe Course or READINGS FOR 1884. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P, MAGEE, 


805 Brondway, New Werk. 38 Mromficid St., Boston. 
. History of Greece. By Prof. T.T. Timayenis, Vol.; Primer of American Literature. By C. F. Rich- 


. Price, $ ardson. ce, 30 cts. 
Stadents of the new class (1287) to be organized this Biographical Stories, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
How to Get Strong, and How to Stay 80. By W. 


fall, not having read Volame 1 of Timayents’ History | Price, 15 cts. 
Blaikie. Price, cloth, 80 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


of Greece, will not be required to read Volume 2, but, 
Easy Lessons In Vegetable Blology. By Dr. J. H. 


instead of Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will read 
Brief History of Greece.” Price, 60 cts. 


Pictures from English History by the Great Histor- | Wythe. Price, cloth, 40 cts.;paper, 25 cts. 
leal Artists, Edited,by 0. E. Bishop. Trice $1 |_ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. By J. B. 
Walker. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


Chautauqua Text-Rooks.—No 16, Reman History; 
anadian History}; price, 10 N i 

History; price, 10 cte. 

Preparatory Latin Course in English. By Dr. Wil 
kinsop. Price, $1.00, 

Chautauqua Text-Bocks.,—No. 23, English Litera- 
ture. By Frof. J. H. Gilmore. Price, 10 cts. 


Chautauqua Text-Books. 0. 18, Christian Evi- 
dences; price, 10 cts, No. 39, Sunday-School Normal 
Class Work; price, 10 cts. No. 4, English History: 
price, 19 cta. 

Chautauqua Text-Books,—No. 43, Good Manners; 
price, 10 cts. 


The Chautauquan; price, $2.50 
year begins with October. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 
SECOND YEAR’S SESSION, 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Orat t Tuft ll 
Delearte System in the Nat’! Sehool of Orator Philadelphia. will 
e Nat'l open a Summer Schout 
Mitt, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, 9, to continne 5 weeke. Those wishing tee 


to join the School will 
4630 


send names. For further information address,College Hill, Mass. 


Excellent board and rooms. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 
REMOVAL OF THE COLLEGE FROM AMHERST, MASS., TO BURLINGTON, VT. 


The Ninth Session of the College of Languages will begin at th 
e University of Vermont, B 
3G vatin, an reek; for th ld 
to applicants ty Dr. L, SAUVEUR, 


Philadelpbia ; 
Burlington, vi ROBERT CLARKE & Co., 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SULENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Eiuxiey’s Lessens in Kiem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
QGeikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
BMescoe’s Lessons in Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Kiementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


ad Catalogue sent free on app 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Vaiuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTOBY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS, 

OAFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues, 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Lublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-GHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
gy For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


899 tf 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Westlake’s Flow to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
ERaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s Englis: Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODIOALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
fall line of SOCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, 


eters’ Eclectic | 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED By W. C. PETERS. = Price, $3.25, 

Among the great and successful Piano Methods of the 
day, PETERS’ ECLEC72IC has always held an hon. 
orable place. The sale of a QUARTER OF A MILLION 
COPIES is proof tangible of its worth, and of the favor 
with which it is regarded, especially in a large number 
of educational institutions, in which it has long been 
used. A practical, well graded and thorough book! 


Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
By H.C, anp,G. C. DOBSON. Price, $1.00. 

The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and the 
best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A good 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
57 bright Reels, Jigs, ete., and 22 Popular 
Songs, such as “ Old Folks at Home,” “ Over th Gar- 
den Wall,”’ the songs of Daye Braham, etc, 


Winner’s Popular 
ideal | Methods. 


For Guitar, 
For Cab. Organ, 


For Violin, 

Fer Cornet, For Fiute, 

Fer Clarinet, For Banje, For Fiageolet, 

For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flate. 
Price of each book, 75 cts, 


e] ular cheap instractors, with brief in- 
—— poh me 4 and each with about one hundred 


neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


460 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Enters u its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms Oct. 
2, Nov. th, Feb. 17, June 20. ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications, Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00. Send for 


talogue to No. $28 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ii. 
3. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 

Hart’s German Classics for Students 

(4 vols. oa) 1. and $1.95 
Putnam/’s 8 Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elemen Series (30 vols. 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and So 1.265 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Se 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logio 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Titerature 
Chadbourne’s Natural logy 1.56 
Le Duo’s Learnt to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publisbers. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Wurray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
MINIFIE’S CEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
New Edition. Enlarged. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00, 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Abridged from the 
octavo Edition, for the use of Schoo! Illustrated 
with 48 steel plates. 


~~) The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 (Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
NEW YORK \Raub’s Arithmetics. 
\Coates’s Speaker. 
__|Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
\Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 i\Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom., 
Raub’s Language Series, 
Wabash Ave, (Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Porter & COATES People’s Edition 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


NOW READY. 

MODERN PAINTERS, Parts! TOITX. Five 
volumes bound in two, Complete with all the wood 
engravings. 2 vols.,12mo, neat cloth. $2,00. 

SESAME AN®D LILIEES. Three Lectures on 
Books, Women, etc, Complete 12mo, neat cloth, 
50 cents. 

STONES OF VENICE. Three volumes com- 
plete in one, with all the wood engravings. 12mo 
neat cloth. $1,50. 
ie Circulars with List of our complete LIBRARY 

EDITIONS of Ruskin’s Works gratis, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
e*» Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


By A. Scuuyuter, LL.D. 12mo. Half 
price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


and best. 


Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 


6. Thalheimer’s General Histo 
price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 


H. M. CABLE, 
STEARN 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 
1. Now Ready: Schuy er’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 


roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 
By Jas. E. Murnpocnu, Actor and Teacher of 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 

3. New Eclectic Geographies, Two Book Series. 

Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. 


Eloeution. An invaluable ald to every 


Incomparably superior; the latest. 


Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 
ry, Revised. 


Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. 


Sample copy and Introduction 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
s} New England Agts, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
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